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THE PREMIER OF JAPAN TO 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A MESSAGE FROM COUNT OKUMA 
[By Cable to The Independent] 


GLADLY seize the opportunity to send, thru the medium of The Inde- 


pendent, a message to the people of the United States, who have always 
been helpful and loyal friends of Japan. 


It is my desire to convince your people of the sincerity of my Govern- 
ment and of my people in all their utterances and assurances connected with 
the present regrettable situation in Europe and the Far East. 


Every sense of loyalty and honor oblige Japan to co-operate with Great 
Britain to clear from these waters the enemies who in the past, the present 
and the future menace her interests, her trade, her shipping and her people’s 
lives. | 

This Far Eastern situation is not of our seeking. 


It was ever my desire to maintain peace as will be amply proved; 
as President of the Peace Society of Japan I have consistently so endeavored. 


I have read with admiration the lofty message of President Wilson to 
his people on the subject of neutrality. 


We, of Japan, are appreciative of the spirit and motives that prompted 
the head of your great nation and we feel confident that his message will 
meet with a national response. 

As Premier of Japan, I have stated and I now again state to the people of 
America and of the world that Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to secure 
more territory, no thought of depriving China or any other peoples of anything 
which they now possess. 

My Government and my people have given their word and their pledge, 
which will be as honorably kept as Japan always keeps promises. 


Tokyo, August 24, 1914 





THE AUGUST MARTYR OF THE WAR 


INCE the Fisherman of Galilee was bishop cf 

Rome no more simple-hearted, true-hearted, de- 

vout man has held the pontificate than the 

peasant’s son, Giuseppe Sarto. His election illus- 
trated the democracy of the Church of the common 
people, to whose richest cathedrals the beggar is as 
welcome as the king. 

The whole world liked Pope Pius, in part because he 
genuinely did not wish to be Pope. He did not like the 
state and ceremony of the office. He was too democratic. 
He would have much preferred like any common priest 
to walk the streets of Venice or New York. He shocked 
his attendants by the way he rebelled against antiquated 
pomp. 

He was not the first, but the most august martyr of 
this hateful war. His horror at its outbreak was inex- 
pressible; and he refused to give his prayers and bless- 
ings for one combatant rather than another. He grieved 
over it as over the death of his own children. His last 
thought and effort were for peace, and the outbreak of 
war and its fearful extent shortened his life. They that 
made the war unwittingly slew the pure and gentle 
pontiff whom they claimed to reverence. 

He began his pontificate with the pledge of his chosen 
motto, “To reéstablish all things in Christ.” So he was 
to be a reforming Pope, to bring the Church back, as 
far as he could, to its pristine purity and simplicity of 
worship and faith. Tho no great scholar or statesman 
he yet secured important reforms in the inner economy 
of the Church. Accordingly, early in his reign he began 
the codification of canon law, a very important work. 
He regulated music in the Mass, forbidding female 
voices. More important was his care for children liable 
to be led astray in public schools, against which he pro- 
vided by religious teaching and admission to holy com- 
munion at the age of nine. He took special pains for the 


education of priests, and consolidated Italian semi- 
naries. He made stricter rules for marriage as a divine 
sacrament. He established at Rome a special school of 
Bible study to meet critical excesses; and he forbade 
priests to have financial control of social organizations. 

We are obliged also to record that his aim to reéstab- 
lish all things in Christ seemed to him to forbid any 
yielding to the scientific or critical spirit of the age as 
to doctrinal matters once settled perhaps centuries ago. 
He was a follower of Pius IX, not of Leo XIII. He 
fought Modernism with all his power, to the serious 
loss of the Church and the driving out of many of its 
loyal scholars, while many others were content to bow 
their heads till the storm be overpast. From the elo- 
quent Archbishop of St. Paul we have heard, of late 
years no such bold urgency that the Church should move 
in the van of modern progress as he uttered in his ser- 
mon at the one hundredth anniversary of the episcopate 
at Baltimore. The late Pope required the strictest su- 
pervision of seminaries and dioceses and the reporting 
of theological novelties, under a system called delation, 
which drove out professors and supprest a theological 
journal in New York. Meanwhile the Biblical Commis- 
sion made pronouncements on the Bible which amazed 
and amused biblical scholars. All this was done, and 
more, by one of the best of men, and with the best of 
intentions. 

The next Pope may be another Pius, or he may be an- 
other Leo. For the welfare of the Church we hope he 
will be one who will not antagonize France and Spain 
and all the Catholic countries, but who will recognize 
the duty of harmonizing faith and knowledge, and giv- 
ing liberty of thought to the devout scholars of the 
Church which from Rome has ruled too stringently the 
larger half of Christendom. It can be done, and the 
welfare of the Church requires it. 


FRANCE 


HE France of Caillaux and Calmette is hushed and 

forgotten: the France of Descartes and Laplace, of 
Pasteur and Poincaré, of Hugo and Renan, is tense, and 
fighting for life. 

More than any other nation France has suffered from 
those shallow judgments that mankind so dearly loves to 
form of men and things that do not fully reveal them- 
selves to impressionistic observation. France so long 
ago attained the culture which can smile and remember 
rules of good breeding under hardship, or even in tragic 
situations, that the enlighten-you-while-you-wait phi- 
losophers have held her careless, heartless, wanton. 
Theirs is the world-old blunder of such as take them- 
selves too seriously when estimating those who do not; 
it is the fatal error of Roderick Dhu, who assumed that 
the gracious James Fitzjames was only a “carpet 
knight,” boasting “a braid of his fair lady’s hair’; or, 
to take our figure from France itself, it is the mistake 
of those envious rivals who did not believe that Cyrano 
de Bergerac meant what he said when he promised that 
at the end of the last lines of his song his sword should 
“touch.” 

There is an unreal France known to the newspaper 
reader and to the loiterer on the boulevards, as there is 
an unreal and too often an unworthy man in every 
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human being. A fine social culture, making light of 
follies and foibles in days of peace and luxury, permits 
unreality to be in evidence too much. The real France 
is happy-hearted, but not light-minded. It is polite and 
gracious, but not insincere. It does not bluster, but it 
has never been found wanting in bravery. It does not 
preach, but it pays its debts, and cherishes wife and 
child. 

The heart of fhe real France was not in the Second 
Empire; it was not altogether in the war of 1870. In 
the war of 1914, the real France will spend the last 
franc of its hoardings and will give the last drop of its 
blood, if need be. 

It will make this last sacrifice, if it must, because 
when all that is superficial has been stripped away, the 
soul of France is an idealistic and deathless love of 
civilization. No other people since Periclean Greece has 
cherished such a love, because no other people has seen 
so clearly what civilization is, and seeing, has so long 
defended and maintained it. 

The elements of civilization are few and simple, but 
they are won and held at heavy cost, and only by those 
nations that love them supremely. . 

Civilization demands that men shall toil and save, 
practise thrift and raise the standard of living. France, 
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despoiled and humiliated, turned to “the instant need of 
things,” and paid the five milliards. Civilization de- 
mands that men shall cultivate intellectual clarity, think 
accurately, and express their thoughts with precision. 
Every educated person knows that in these things 
France is exemplar’to the world. Civilization demands 
that men shall put away rudeness of speech and de- 
meanor, and treat one another in every-day intercourse 
with that outward consideration which keeps the way 
open for intelligence to master heat and impulse. In this 
achievement also France is the world’s teacher. 

Civilization demands that women and children shall 
receive not only personal attention and courtesy, but 
also opportunity. Nowhere in the world have real oppor- 
tunities been so freely opened to women as in France. 
In business, in the professions and in intellectual life 
their competition with men is looked upon as a matter 
of course. Nowhere in the world have those elements 
of feminism which are sane and of good report been so 
largely realized, and nowhere else would militancy be so 
out of place. 

Civilization demands admiration of intellect and its 
achievement. Above all other nations of the world 
France stands preéminent in the reality, the emotional 
sincerity, of popular admiration for intellectual ability. 
The acclaim that America yields to the financier, Ger- 
many to the soldier, England to the parliamentarian, 
France gives, not as an act of “good form,” but of keen 
joy, to the man of letters, the engineer, the scientific 
discoverer, the mathematician, the creative artist. 

And, finally, civilization demands that men shall have 
those qualities of soul which enable them to wait for 
results, to hold on thru years or decades of disap- 
pointment, of discouragement or small reward. This 
dauntless endurance, as Renan and Marillier in match- 
less analyses have shown, is the inmost soul of the Celt. 
Not the boulevardier, not-even the glad Gascon, or the 
light-hearted Provencal, but the tireless Pasteur, or the 
Renan of undying faith, is the true representative of 
his people. 

Whatever fate may be in store for France the politi- 
cal unit, the world will see to it that France the nation, 
France the people, France the bearer and exemplar of 
the fairest civilization, is not destroyed. 








JAPAN AND THE GREAT WAR 
HERE are three main reasons which caused Japan 
to enter the Great War. 

First, England called her. Under the explicit terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty either party could invoke 
the other’s aid whenever and wherever attacked. Eng- 
land, of all the great powers, has been the one true 
friend of Japan. Japan could scarcely refuse her, even 
had there been no treaty. 

Second, Germany has been the same disturbing ele- 
ment in Asia that she has been in Europe. She entered 
China by force, she has maintained herself there by 
force. Now is the opportunity to rid Asia of the mailed 
fist. 

Third, the restoration of Kiau-chau to China will 
reinstate Japan in the good graces of the Celestial Re- 
public. The yellow race will thus be unified and the only 
remaining element of disturbance in the Far East will 
be the territorial ambitions of Russia. 


How will all this affect the United States? In no vital 
respect. It is certain that Japan is sincere in expressing 
her purpose of restoring Kiau-chau to China. It will 
be accomplished immediately or at least as soon as ar- 
rangements can be made with China for such pre- 
liminaries as the destruction of the fortifications. 
Japan has no intention of holding Kiau-chau. On a 
preceding page Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan, 
in a message sent to the American people thru The 
Independent, makes this declaration in no uncertain 
terms. He says: “As Premier of Japan, I have stated 
and I now again state to the people of America and of 
the world that Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire 
to secure more territory, no thought of depriving China 
or other peoples of anything which they now possess.” 

It is also certain that Japan will do nothing in Samoa 
or the Caroline Islands or elsewhere to harm the United 
States. Japan is well aware that England would forsake 
her for the United States in case she should affront us. 
England would no more remain in the alliance under 
those circumstances than Italy remains now in the 
Triple Alliance. 

The United States can rest assured that Japan’s pri- 
mary purpose in entering the Great War is to preserve 
the peace of the Far East. Next to that her one thought, 
in which she is undoubtedly largely influenced by the 
desire of her ally, England, will be to preserve the 
friendship of the United States. 


PEACE IN MEXICO 
HERE is peace in Mexico. Huerta is in exile— 
exile seemingly voluntary, actually forced by the 
logic of events. Carranza is in Mexico City, declared 
Provisional President. The Federal army is disbanded; 
the Constitutional forces are in power. 

It is a double triumph—for President Wilson aud 
his unspectacular policy of watchful waiting, for the 
A BC powers and their public-spirited service of media- 
tion. If the United States had not refused to recognize 
Huerta, if President Wilson had not persisted in his 
policy of patience and aloofness, would Huerta be gone 
and Carranza in the President’s chair? We do not be- 
lieve it. If Argentina, Brazil and Chile had not made. 
their offer of mediation would peace have come in Mex- 
ico so soon, and without war with the United States? 
We do not believe it. 

It hed become the fashion to speak jeeringly of 
“watchful waiting.” What other policy could have hoped 
for better and quicker success? 

But is this a lasting peace? It looks doubtful. Villa, 
holding his forces together in the North, seems to he 
sulking in his tent. But if a second revolution comes 
and Constitutionalist fights Constitutionalist, it will 
not be the first time that fellow soldiers have fallen 
out over the fruits of victory. 

The troubles of Mexico are too grievous, its problems 
too vext, to be likely to be resolved by any single event 
or series of events. The birth pangs of popular gov- 
ernment are wont to be protracted and severe. 

Meanwhile the duty of the United States is plain— 
an attitude of watchful waiting, of warm friendliness 
to the people of Mexico, of stern opposition to tyranny 
and bloodshed, of persistent encouragement to the cause 
of constitutional government and popular rule. 
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SANTO DOMINGO IN DISTRESS 


HERE is nothing surprizing in the news that Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic are both involved in 
intestinal strife and facing financial ruin. It is the nat- 
ural consequence of our own neglect, and what has hap- 
pened is just what was foretold long ago by those who 
had the interests of the island at heart. In 1869 and 
again in 1874 the Dominican people knocked at the door 
of the United States and asked our help and both times 
their plea was rejected. Since then the twin republics 
have been on the decline, until in 1905 the condition of 
Santo Domingo became so bad that the European powers 
threatened to take charge of affairs if we did not. To 
prevent such foreign intervention the customs service 
was placed under the control of American fiscal experts 
and their administration has given satisfaction to both 
the foreign creditors and the Dominican republic. In 
fact, it has been too successful, for it is the increased 
revenue of the Government that has set six factions to 
fighting for it. It is now evident that we can no longer 
ignore the internal chaos of the Dominican Republic 
nor altogether neglect Haiti, which is suffering from 
the same troubles and threatened by the same danger. 
So long as merely the welfare of the island was con- 
cerned we paid no attention to it. But now, when it is 
apparent that the interests of our own country are in- 
volved, something will doubtless be done. By one of 
those curious shifts of the current of commerce such 
as brings an obscure way-station on to the main line 
of a railroad the opening of the Panama Canal places 
the island of Haiti in the midstream of world traffic. 
The two main channels by which the shipping of Europe 
and America may enter the Caribbean Sea and thence 
the Pacific Ocean pass on either side of it. On the 
west is the Windward Passage, between Cuba and Haiti. 
On the east is the Mona Passage, between Santo Do- 
mingo and Porto Rico. Now on the Windward end of 
Cuba we have Guantanamo Bay and on the other side 
of the Mona Passage we have Porto Rico, but nothing 
at all on the island that stands between. On the western 
and Haitian half of the island opposite Guantanamo is 
the harbor of Mole St. Nicholas, which Germany covets, 
and on the eastern and Dominican side, opposite Porto 
- Rico, is Samana Bay, which would have been ours forty- 
five years ago if the Senate had not by a tie vote rejected 
the treaty of cession negotiated by President Grant. 
The island thus occupies a position of unique impor- 
tance in both naval and commercial strategy. It is al- 
ready apparent that whether the Panama Canal will 
attract enough traffic to repay us for the $400,000,000 
we have sunk in it depends more on fuel facilities—that 
is, on the coal and oil stations of the route—than on the 
rate of tolls, and if the Senate will devote a tenth of 
the time to the consideration of this point that it wasted 
in discussing the question of tolls there will be a better 
chance of seeing some returns for our investment. 

To say “I told you so” is not regarded as good form, 
but what is unmannerly in a man may be permissible 
in a periodical, so we hope that we may be pardoned if 
we quote from an editorial of The Independent of April 
18, 1871, and say these are our sentiments still. Others 
may have lost faith in the value of American institu- 
tions and in the vigor of the American people, but we 
have not. At any rate, the logic of events is now bring- 
ing about what argument could not then accomplish: 


The case is simply this: a distracted people, not too far 
distant from us, offer us themselves and their land at our 
own terms. They want protection to their industry and a 
chance for development. ped hb 

There are two ways of considering the matter. We may 
look at our immediate interests, or at theirs. If asked 
whether we need Santo Domingo, we should certainly say, 
No. We can get along without it. ... And to many this 
will be argument enough. But Santo Domingo needs us and 
to us that is argument enough. ... As philanthropists and 
Christians and no less in the interests of the broadest pa- 
triotism, we would annex any neighboring territory which 
our institutions would bless. Our own interests may say, No; 
broader interests say, Yes. Party may say, No; Chris- 
tianity says, Yes. 

If the United States has one mission it is to propagate 
liberty under the direction of education and morality. True, 
this, like charity, must begin at home, but it has begun at 
home, and we can afford to go abroad—at least, to those 
that ask our help. 

Our country has had some experience in annexation, but 
even where intended for evil it has turned out for good. 
Nobody is sorry now we made the Louisiana or Florida pur- 
chase. No one charges that we are weaker for having taken 
Texas and California. All these Territories had a population 
and language utterly diverse from ours, but we have assim- 
ilated them. Our assimilating power is no feebler now and 
it is just because Santo Domingo needs this energetic Anglo- 
Saxon influence that we are in favor of extending our mis- 
sion. We are not insensible to the glamor of “manifest des- 
tiny,” which means a destiny of power and control; but 
there is a higher and no less manifest destiny to which the 
nation must not be untrue—a destiny to extend sound gov- 
ernment and stable institutions. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 
HE London Times would hardly make a false re- 
port of the closing conversation of the British Am- 
bassador at Berlin with the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor. Expressing his surprize at. the declaration of 
war by Great Britain the latter said, “Why should you 
make war upon us for a scrap of paper?” Ambassador 


. Goschen replied that England attached value to that bit 


of paper because it bore her signature as well as Ger- 
many’s. 

Great Britain’s action in going to war for a scrap of 
paper is a promise, a warning and an example that 
treaties are to be sacredly kept. 


RACE OR LANGUAGE ? 


E hear much of late of the antagonisms of race, 

Teuton against Slav, or Caucasian against Mon- 
gol. Are we quite sure about it, quite certain that it is 
race that makes the antagonism? 

This country is the melting pot of the races. Europe 
thinks of us, not as a melting pot which brings all into 
unity, but as a cockpit of discordant nationalities: Irish . 
against English; German, French, Bohemian, Russian, 
Jew. That is all nonsense. The grown men and women 
who come here when in masses remain in sentiment 
and prejudice what they were, but their children, who 
are of precisely the same race, are Americans, have been 
melted into the mass, and have no personal interest in 
the fatherland. They read American papers; they think 
American thoughts; we cannot tell them in looks, or 
speech, or politics, or character from those of us who 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Their names in the school 
catalogs are in all languages, but that is the only way 
that we can classify them racially, and there we are apt 
to blunder, for they may have got the name five genera- 
tions ago, or the foreign name may have been Angli- 
cized. 


Race does not count. What counts is mainly language. 
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It is language that keeps nations apart. In the old days 
men were classified roughly as Greeks and barbarians, 
and barbarians were those who did not talk Greek. 
When conquest made the old world Greek in language 
it mightily broke down the wall between nations and 
races. People who understand the same language can 
understand each other. England is our mother country 
not because Englishmen settled Jamestown and Plym- 
outh, but because the language of England prevailed, 
and not that of the Dutch settlers of New York, or of 
the German settlers of Pennsylvania, or of the French 
settlers of Louisiana, or of the Spanish settlers of Flor- 
ida. 

Unity of language greatly conduces to unity of culture 
and so of sentiment and thought. German Poland holds 
to its Polish language because the people know that if 
their children talk German they will become Germans. 
So Hungary and a dozen smaller integers industriously 
cultivate the speech that separates them for fear they 
will be inundated by the larger language. We even see 
Jews recovering a dead language in Palestine so as to 
develop a separateness from their neighbors. 

So we do not believe that the native, inherent hostil- 
ity of Teuton to Slav has any real basis in fact. It is 
language which keeps them so suspiciously apart. The 
Slav dialects constitute one group, and very different 
from the Teutonic. The Slav people understand each 
other and hold together. Were Europe freed of the curse 
of Babel we should not hear any more of races in 
Europe. A Russian who talks French is very French. 
The spread of the English language does much to make 
the world kin. 





THE WOMEN FOR PEACE 


HE great demonstration to be made by a 

parade of women in New York City in favor of 
peace has the approval of President Wilson and 
of every one else. In accord with his advice they will 
carry no national flags and hear no speeches. It will be 
a silent but impressive protest against war, that evil 
from which mothers and wives suffer most and longest. 
Soldiers are killed and cease to suffer, but their mothers 
and wives and orphan daughters live to weep and too 
often to starve. Yet women are commanded cheerfully 
to send their sons and husbands to be blown to pieces 
by cannon. Women are bidden to breed sons just to be 
mown down like grass before the scythe. They now pro- 
test; later they will rebel. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL FOR IMPAR- 
TIALITY 
FD RESIDENT WILSON, in his address which we 
print in full on another page,. earnestly and admira- 
bly urges on the American people the full exercize of 
the spirit of impartiality, in speech and action, as be- 
tween the combatants in this sad war. He warns us that 
only by avoiding the partizanship of hostile expression 
can we do our proper duty as a nation loving peace and 
friendly to all combatants when the time comes “to 
play a part of impartial mediation and speak the coun- 
sels of peace and accommodation.” 

All this is true. We “must be impartial in thought as 
well as action.” But that does not deprive us of the 
right to have and express opinions and judgments, as 
individuals or as journals, on the actions of the nations 


involved. We have done it freely; we expect to do it in 
the future, but never with bitterness or passion. We 
cannot suppress our balanced judgment. What America 
thinks is of value to the world, and the world has the 
right to know. Newspapers and magazines, ministers in 
their pulpits and men on the streets, to mention those 
to whom the President appeals, have the right, and it 
may be duty, to express themselves, but always with 
calmness and courtesy and without passion. 

We thank the President for his warning, and expect 
to heed it, yet without suppression of our proper judg- 
ments. 


WEAR A RED CROSS BUTTON 

VERY contributor to the Relief Fund of the Ameri- 

can Red Cross, for the sending of a relief ship 
loaded with hospital supplies to the hospital camps of 
Europe—if the contribution is not less than two 
dollars—becomes a member-at-large of the Red Cross 
for the remainder of the current year, and will receive 
without charge a copy of the October issue of the Red 
Cross Magazine. As a member each contributor is en- 
titled to wear the Red Cross button, the outward and 
visible sign of identification with this greatest of all 
international humanitarian organizations. Contribu- 
tions may be sent directly to The Independent, if de- 
sired, by which they will be immediately transmitted to 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Treasurer for the Department of 
New York. The Independent is authorized to send to 
each contributor of two dollars or more a certificate 
of membership in the Red Cross, and will also at its 
own expense send a Red Cross button in white and red 
enamel. 

It is just fifty years since the signing of the Treaty 
of Geneva, which established the international status 
of the Red Cross. In those fifty years no greater oppor- 
tunity for service has confronted the Red Cross. He 
gives twice who gives quickly. 








THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

OUNT BERNSTORFF, the German Ambassador 

to the United States, upon his return to this 
country from Berlin last Monday, found himself in 
an unprecedented situation. Circled by her foes, with 
all telegraphic and cable communications with the out- 
side world destroyed, Germany is incommunicado in- 
deed. Not even the Imperial Ambassador can get word 
from his government save by the tardy agency of the 
mails, rendered more tardy by war. 

The word which the Ambassador is denied by the in- 
evitable course of events, how can the rest of the world 
hope to obtain? For the present, at least, our news about 
Germany must be fragmentary and often colored and 
partial. 

For this reason, we are particularly glad to be able 
to announce that Count Bernstorff will contribute 
exclusively to next week’s issue of The Independent a 
full statement of Germany’s position in the Great War. 
We believe that every reader of The Independent will 
be eager to lay aside any possible prejudice and bias in 
reading this official statement from the Ambassador of 
a people for whom Americans have only friendship, 
admiration and regard. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 





























After weeks of prelim- 
inary skirmishing and 
cavalry clashes, as the 
general staffs have sought to uncover 
each other’s points of’ strength and 
weakness, the great armies of Eu- 
rope have at last met in the shock 
of the first great battles. Along the 
French frontier from Mons to Lux- 
emburg the allied French and Eng- 
lish armies are in contact with the 
Kaiser’s forces; the Russians are al- 
ready in Prussia, moving westward 
over a front of more than a hundred 
miles, and have occupied Johannis- 
burg, Ortelsburg, Arys and Inster- 
burg, of which the latter two are the 
centers of important railways of 
great strategic value. The Russian 
invasion of Austrian Gallicia is also 
reported well under way, and from 
Servia comes the news-of a great vic- 
tory over 200,000 Austrians at Los- 
nitza on August 18. 

Japan failed to receive any reply to 
her ultimatum to Germany demand- 
ing assent before Sunday, August 23, 
to the evacuation of the German 
base at Kiau-chau, and at six o’clock 
that afternoon proceeded to declare 
war. Three Japanese fleets are now 
bombarding Tsing-Tau, the port of 
the possession, while 45,000 troops 
are said to have been disembarked to 
invest it from the land side. The 
Germans are provisioned for an 
eight-months’ siege, but the Japa- 


The First 
Great Battles 














THE GREAT WAR 


August 18—Germans advance on 
Brussels. Austrians suffer seri- 
ous defeat on the Servian line 
near Saboc. Russians announce 
mobilization complete. 


August 19—Germans reach Lou- 
vain. Battle raging from Namur 
to Diest. ' 

August 20—German cavalry occu- 
py Brussels. Belgians retire to- 
ward Antwerp. French recapture 
Miilhausen. Russians occupy 
Gumbinnen in East Prussia. 


August 21—German cavalry occu- 
py Ghent. Allies report victory 
at Tirlemont. Antwerp prepares 
for siege. Germany levies tribu- 
ute of $40,000,000 on city of 
Brussels and $10,000,000 on 
Liége. Namur partially invested 
by Germans. 


August 22—Allies and Germans 
battle from Charleroi to Namur. 
French forced back east of 
Vosges Mountains. Servians de- 
feat Austrians on banks of the 
Drina. 

August 23—Japan declares war 
against Germany. British and 
French line extend from Mons 
to Luxemburg frontier. 


August 24—Germans drive the al- 
lies close to the French frontier 
and left wing enters France, 
capturing Lunéville and Long- 
wy. Japanese blockade Tsing- 
tao. Russians occupy greater 
part of eastern Prussia beyond 
the Vistula. Austria abandons 
Servian campaign. 





















nese expect to reduce the fortifica- 
tions within three months. 

From Italy come reports of grow- 
ing dissatisfaction and increasing 
friction with Austria. The Italians 
claim that in the bombardment of 
the Montenegrin port of Antivari the 
Austrians deliberately turned their 
guns on Italian property, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was protect- 
ed under the Italian flag. Austria, 
on her part, is claiming that Italy 
by the shelter of her harbors and in 
other ways has aided the allied 
French and British fleets in the 
Adriatic, which are expected shortly 
to shell the Austrian ports of Pola 
and Trieste. 

One of the three Austrian army 
corps aiding the Germans against 
France is said to have been with- 
drawn in order to protect the Italian 
frontier. In London and Paris there 
is a general belief that Italian neu- 
trality cannot much longer be main- 
tained and that Italy soon must be 
drawn into the war, not as the ally 
of Austria, but as her foe. 


The record of the week 
has been one continu- 
ous victorious German 
advance in Belgium, altho its net re- 
sults still find the German armies be- 
yond the French frontier except at 
Lunéville, where the German ad- 
vance guard has penetrated. 


The German 
Operations 
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One of the first pictures from the front, showing Belgian soldiers crossing the Meuse for the relief 
destroyed to delay the German advance 
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FOR THE RELIEF OF LIEGE 





of one of the surrounding forts. The bridges were 
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The battle before Brussels expect- 
ed last week, where it was thought 
the allies would meet the German 
columns deflected around Liége, did 
not take place, either because the 
Germans were in superior numbers 
or because of the success of the Ger- 
man flanking movement. A strong 
German column, sweeping far to the 
north and around the left flank of 
the Belgian army centered on Lou- 
vain, forced the Belgians to retreat 
in order to save themselves from be- 
ing cut off from Antwerp. Brussels 
was thus left undefended, and on 
Thursday it was occupied by the 
German troops, which swept imme- 
diately thru and then turned south 
to meet the allies at Mons and 
Charleroi. Raiding parties of Uhlans 
occupied Ghent, Bruges and Ostend, 
but encountering no Belgian troops, 
withdrew. A war tribute of $40,000,- 
000 is said to have been levied on 
Brussels and $10,000,000 on Liége, 
whose forts, the Belgian Legation in 
Washington reports, are still hold- 
ing out, altho official announcements 
in London say that General Leman, 
their commander, has been taken 
prisoner. 

On Saturday, August 22, the Ger- 
man advance south from Brussels 
encountered the allies from Mons 
to Namur and the Luxemburg fron- 
tier, and for three days the struggle 
went on absolutely concealed behind 
the veil of the censorship, only to be 
broken by the announcement in Lon- 
don on Monday that the Germans 
had penetrated the allies’ line and 
hence that it was necessary to with- 
draw to the first line of French de- 
fenses inside the French border 
itself. Simultaneously with this, 
came the announcement from Berlin 
by wireless that the Germans under 
the Crown Prince had gained a de- 
cisive victory in Lorraine, routing 
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A GERMAN “POSTER SPY” 
Innocent looking posters 


IN FRANCE 
scattered thruout 
northern France were recently ordered destroyed 
by the French Government because they were 
believed to be information signs for the German 
army. By clever devices and color combinations 
in the product advertised they were made to tell 
their messages of information about the sur- 
rounding country 

















THE GERMAN 


FLOOD IN BELGIUM 


After overrunning all Belgium, their cavalry penetrating to the coast, the Germans swept down 


upon the allies from Mons to the Luxemburg frontier. 


Here the battle raged from Saturday 


until Monday, when the fall of Namur caused the allies to fall back to the French frontier 


five French army corps and capturing 
a number of French generals and 
more than one hundred and fifty 
guns. Pressing their advantage, the 
Germans then occupied Lunéville and 
are said to be threatening Nancy. 
Three new French armies are being 
rushed to the points in danger. 

While the invasion of Lorraine 
has thus ended so disastrously, if the 
report be true, and the French are 
being pushed back to their first lines 
of defense, the French offensive in 
Alsace is also reported to have halt- 
ed. After retaking Miilhausen from 
the Germans on August 8, they are 
reported beset by new German ad- 
vances. Three Austrian corps are 
said to be aiding the Germans in 
Alsace. 


While the British and 
The War on German North Sea 

the Sea fleets have not. yet 
come in conflict, the Mediterranean 
has been the scene of several smaller 
engagements. The German cruisers 
“Goeben” and “Breslau” managed to 
escape the French and English 
fleets, by which they were reported 
sunk, and took refuge in Messina 
harbor, but Italy, having declared 
her neutrality, refused to protect 
them unless they were interned to 
the end of the war. The cruisers 
therefore again put to sea in a sup- 
posed dash for Austrian ports on the 
Adriatic. While the allied fleets, ac- 
cording to the Admiralty announce- 
ment, were busy convoying French 


transports from Africa, they made 
their escape, finally turning up in the 
Dardanelles where they were prompt- 
ly purchased by the Turks. 

France and England, 
of the German influence at Con- 
stantinople, immediately assumed 
this as an unfriendly act on the 
part of Turkey and made vigor- 
ous representations to the Porte. 
Turkey replied that the cruisers had 
been purchased to take the place of 
the battleships building in England, 
which had been seized by the Ad- 
miralty, and that she had no hostile 
intent. The German crews, it was ex- 
plained, were also to be repatriated, 
and the vessels manned by Turkish 
seamen. Both Greece and Italy, who 
have recently had wars with Turkey, 
took alarm, and have begun to make 
preparations for a possible conflict. 

The declaration of war against 
Austria by France and England 
made her Mediterranean fleet also 
subject to attack, and the allied fleets 
have already caused the Austrian 
fleet to raise the bombardment of 
Antivari and to retreat to its base at 
Pola, which is in imminent danger 
of bombardment. Several Austrian 
cruisers have already been sunk, the 
“Zeuta” and the battleship “Zrimya” 
being reported destroyed, and the 
Adriatic cleared as far north as 
Cattaro. Russia also has announced 
her intention of defying Turkey and 
forcing, if necessary, the passage of 
the Dardanelles for her Black Sea 
fleet in order to co-operate with 
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e 
THE GATEWAY TO FRANCE 


The River Meuse which the Germans must cross on their way into French territory. At Liége, 
Namur and Dinant their progress has been fiercely resisted, but all three are now in German 
hands. The view is from the citadel of Dinant 


France and England in the Medi- 
terranean. 


Because of the 
pressure of the 
Russians on her 
northern border, and the menace of 
Italy, which is rapidly assuming 
alarming proportions, in addition to 
the fact that no Austrian troops have 
yet been able to set foot in Servian 
territory, Austria announced on Au- 
gust 24 that she had abandoned the 
Servian campaign, which would 
henceforth be merely a “punitive ex- 
pedition.” The note is the first offi- 
cial admission of Austrian losses: 
The considerable losses sustained by 
Austria on the banks of the Drina are 
not surprizing, in view of the superior- 
ity of the numbers of the enemy and the 


fact that the latter are fighting for 
their existence. 


Thus are confirmed the Servian 
reports of great victories on the 
Drina at Losnitza on August 18. Ac- 
cording to the Servian dispatches 
more than 200,000 Austrians, in at- 
tempting to cross the river, were led 
into an ambuscade and then routed 
by the Servians with losses of over 
20,000 men. The Serbs took 5000 
prisoners, with more than sixty guns 
and large amounts of supplies and 
ammunition. 

The Servians are preparing to fol- 
low up their successes not only by an 
invasion of Bosnia, but of Hungary. 
Belgrade, tho unfortified, and sub- 
jected to a heavy bombardment from 
the Austrians, is still held by the 
Servians. 


Austria Abandons 
Servian Campaign 


So complete has been 
the absorption of the 
world in the drama of 


Death of 
Pope Pius X 


the Great War that as a complete 
surprize came the news of the death 
of Pius X at the Vatican, on Thurs- 
day, August 20. Only on Tuesday it 
had been “announced that the Pope 
was suffering from a slight cold, 
which, owing to his advanced age and 


his deprest spirits at the devastation 
of Europe, rapidly developed into the 
fatal attack of bronchitis. An appeal 
to the nations to pray for peace was 
his last official act and almost the 
last words on his lips were thoughts 
of the war. 

Born of peasant parentage at 
Riese in 1835 and elevated to the 
Papal throne because Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, under an ancient right of 
the Hapsburgs, vetoed the election of 
Cardinal Rampolla, the leading can- 
didate to succeed Leo XIII, the pon- 
tificate of Pius X was notable for 
three things. The renewal of the 
conflict between Church and state in 


France, Spain and Portugal, with 


their final separation in France, 
stands out as its most distinguishing 
feature, followed by the conflict with 
Modernism, in which Pius resolutely 
set his face against all attempts to 
reconcile the doctrines of the Church 
with science. The great work of Pius 
was the codification of the canon law. 
Pius X was particularly friendly to 
America. During his papacy not only 
were the archbishops of New York 
and Boston created cardinals, but un- 
der his decree of November 3, 1908, 
the United States ceased to be re- 
garded as a missionary country and 
was raised to the same rank and 
standing in the Church as the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The task of choosing a new occu- 
pant to the papal throne, a diffi- 
cult one at best, is complicated by 
the war. Of the sixty-six cardinals 
who must make the choice, Italy has 
a majority, and in view of Italian 
relations with the powers, a foreign 
Pope, besides, breaking a tradition, 
would | be very unwelcome to the 
Quirinal. Ten days after the death of 
the Pope the conclave meets to elect 
his successor, who must have a two- 
thirds majority of those present. 
Among those mentioned as possible 
candidates are Cardinals Ferrati 
Gotti and Serafino Vanutelli. 


The Senate unex- 
pectedly rejected the 
conference commit- 
tee’s report on the Ship Registry bill, 
and, by a vote of forty to tweniy, 
past the bill in the forn. given to it 
by the House. In this way it rejected 
its own amendments and the changes 
reported by the conference commit- 
tee, and the provisions permitting 
the newly registered foreign-built 
ships to enter the coastwise trade 
were lost. Rejection of these provi- 
sions was due mainly to the earnest 
objections of the owners of coastwise 


War Measures 
in Congress 


- ships and the shipyards, and the pe- 


titions of shipyard employees. The 
bill finally past and signed was the 
House bill. Promptly upon the sign- 
ing of the bill application was made 
for American registry for one hun- 
dred foreign-built ships, owned by 
the Standard Oil Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
the United Fruit Company. The own- 
ers of other ships, however, ap- 
peared to be unwilling to transfer 
them, because of navigation laws 
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WATCHING FOR THE ENEMY 


In addition to observation work the officers on 

these collapsible towers, which are a German 

invention, direct the artillery fire by observing 
thru field glasses its effect on the enemy 
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that, they assert, make the cost of 
operation from twenty-five to forty 
per cent higher than it is under for- 
eign flags. Several of these laws the 
President is now empowered to sus- 
pend. 

To supplement this bill and to 
promote the transfer or purchase of 
ships the Government proposed the 
creation of a War Risk Insurance 
Bureau in the Treasury Department, 
with a fund of $5,000,000. A bill for 
such a bureau was favorably report- 
ed in the Senate and the House, and 
was past in the Senate. Passage in 
the House was delayed. 

It became known that Mr. Wilson, 
desiring to facilitate the exportation 
of wheat and other products, was in 
favor of the purchase of merchant 
ships, to the value of $25,000,000 or 
$30,000,000, by the Government, 
using the agency of a corporation, 
fifty-one per cent of whose capital 
stock the Government should own. 
Ships of two German lines tied up in 
New York, and valued at $50,000,000, 
were for sale. It was not clear, how- 
ever, that the purchase and use of 
them on the high seas would be ac- 
ceptable to Great Britain and 
France. The project, brought for- 
ward because private capital seemed 
unwilling to enter the foreign trade 
under the American flag, excited 
strenuous opposition. Ship owners 
asserted that Government ownership 
would discourage private enterprise 
and prevent the purchase of foreign 
ships, because private capital could 
not compete profitably with the Gov- 
ernment. It was also asserted that 


the purchase of German ships would. 


be a violation of neutrality, and that 
the use of such ships would expose 
the Government to complications and 
risks which might involve the Unit- 


A GERMAN SKIRMISH LINE 


Under the enemy’s fire, the advance is made by crawling from cover to cover until within charging distances 








ed States in war. The proposed bill 
was withheld and many thought the 
project would be dropt. 


The President has 
nominated Attorney 
General James C. 
McReynolds to be an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, thus 4ll- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death 
of Justice Lurton; Thomas Watt 
Gregory, now special assistant At- 
torney General, to be Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Frederic C. Howe to be 
Commissioner of Immigration at the 
port of New York. Mr. McReynoids, 
a native of Kentucky, who for some 
years practised law in Nashville, was 
an assistant Attorney General from 
1903 to 1907. Some time afterward 
he was employed as special counsel 
to represent the Government in the 
Tobacco Trust case. It is known that 
he differed with Attorney General 
Wickersham as to the decree ap- 


Nominations 
at Washington 






proved by the Government in that 
case, believing that it was not suffi- 
ciently severe. Recently he was not 
in full accord with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its coun- 
sel as to the proceedings concerning 
the New Haven Railroad Company, 
but the recent suit for the dissolu- 
tion of that company was begun un- 
der his direction. 

Mr. Gregory, a native of Missis- 
sippi, and for many years a resident 
of Texas, has recently been employed 
as special assistant in charge of the 
proceedings against the New Ha- 
ven road. Mr. Howe, a lawyer, is an 
authority concerning taxation, mu- 
nicipal ownership and municipal ad- 
ministration. He practised law in 
Cleveland, where the late Tom L. 
Johnson had his support. He was 
special United States Commissioner 
for the investigation of municipal 
ownership, has been a lecturer of the 
University of Wisconsin and else- 
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WILL THEY REACH BERLIN? 


As the Germans have Paris for their objective, so the Russians have set out to march to Berlin. 
They are already fifty miles over the frontier and have occupied important German towns 
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MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS 
The nomination of Attorney General McReynolds to be 
Justice of the Supreme Court, made by President Wilson last Wednesday, 
August 19, marks the first break in the President’s official family. Attor- 


Harris & Ewing 


an Associate 


THE NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Nominated by the President to succeed James C. McReynolds. As Assistant 
Attorney General Thomas Watt Gregory had charge of the Government’s 
investigation of the New Haven Railroad. He was born in Mississippi in 


ney General McReynolds has been especially active in enforcing the 1861, and acquired his experience as a trust prosecutor as special counsel 


anti-trust laws 


where, and is the author of several 
books relating to the subjects which 
have engaged his attention. 


Carranza entered the 
Mexican capital on 
the 20th, escorted by 
cavalry and infantry, and was re- 
ceived with manifestations of loyal- 
ty and respect. There were 150,000 
people on the route, six miles long, 
from a point in the suburbs to the 
National Palace. The First Chief 
carried a national flag on which was 
a portrait of Madero. School children 
in white sang patriotic hymns, the 
cathedral bells were ringing, and 
there was a salute of twenty-one 
guns. In an address from the bal- 
cony of the palace, Carranza prom- 
ised justice and reforms, saying he 
and his forces had had no foreign aid 
except sympathy. Huerta was au- 
thorized to issue $60,000,000 of gold 
bonds on notes, and $10,006,000 of 
them are in circulation. This issue 
Carranza has repudiated or an- 
nulled, in fulfilment of a promise 
publicly made in April last. He has 
restored the old stamp taxes, which 
were doubled by Huerta. The head of 
his cabinet is Ysidro Fabela, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. He says that 
the financial condition of Mexico is 
good, but it is known that more than 
$100,000,000 is needed. In the past, 
300 


Mexico’s New 
Government 


Mexico has looked to Europe for 
loans, but the money cannot be bor- 
rowed there now, and some think 
it cannot be obtained in the United 
States without the assistance of our 
Government. 

There has been no disorder in the 
capital. Criminal tendencies were re- 
strained by severe orders and prompt 
punishment. One of Carranza’s col- 
onels was put to death for killing a 
citizen in a quarrel, and his body 
was exhibited for several hours with 
a warning placard on it. A man was 
shot for stealing a watch, and two 
thieves were hanged in a_ public 
place. It is asserted that before the 
rebel troops arrived Carbajal asked 
that the American troops at Vera 
Cruz be sent to the capital to pre- 
serve order, and that President Wil- 
son, while declining to send them, 
gave Carranza a very emphatic 
warning. A mass meeting in Saltillo 
has asked Carranza to procure the 
withdrawal from Vera Cruz of the 
American forces, whose presence 
there was called “an affront to the 
nation.” ' 


Villa, with an army of 
40,000 men, remains in 
the north, and his course 
has caused misgivings at Washing- 
ton. For some time past he has been 


Villa and 
His Army 


.ignored by Carranza, who over- 


for the state of Texas 


looked him and his friends in form- 
ing the new cabinet. He continues to 
assert that Carranza has broken the 
agreement made and signed at the 
Torreon conference. His ally, May- 
torena, Governor of Sonora, is in 
open revolt against Carranza’s au- 
thority. In recent engagements be- 
tween Maytorena’s forces and the 
Carranza soldiers commanded by 
Colonel Calles, at points near the 
Arizona border, thirty or forty have 
been killed. Villa sent word to Calles 
that interference with Maytorena 
would compel him to attack Calles. 

Many of Carranza’s soldiers, no 
longer needed in the vicinity of the 
capital, are moving northward. It is 
said that they will be stationed at 
San Luis Potosi, Saltillo and other 
points not far from Villa’s territory. 
Many believe that he can control the 
four northern states of Chihuahua, 
Sonora, Sinaloa and Durango. For 
some time, George C. Carothers, as 
an agent of the State Department, 
has been striving to bring him to 
the support of Carranza. He was un- 
successful, and the President recent- 
ly sent to him Mr. Paul Fuller, a 
prominent lawyer of New York. The 
result of his mission has not been 
given to the public. Carranza has 
asked Villa to confer with General 
Obregon concerning the quarrel be- 
tween Maytorena and Calles. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: AND 
THE GREAT WAR 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AUGUST 18, 1914 


Y fellow countrymen: I suppose that every thoughtful man in America has asked 

himself during the last troubled weeks what influence the European war may 

exert upon the United States, and I take the liberty of addressing a few words 
to you in order to point out that it is entirely within our own choice what its effects upon 
us will be and to urge very earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will 
best safeguard the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will depend upon what American citi- 
zens say and do. Every man who really loves America will act and speak in the true 
spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned. The spirit of the nation in this critical matter will be determined largely by 
what individuals and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our ministers utter in their pulpits 
and men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, and chiefly from the 
nations now at war. It is natural and inevitable that there should be the utmost variety 
of sympathy and desire among them with regard to the issues and circumstances of the 
conflict. Some will wish one nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous strug- 
gle. It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those responsible for excit- 
ing it will assume a heavy responsibility—responsibility for no less a thing than that the 
people of the United States whose love of their country and whose loyalty to its govern- 
ment should unite them as Americans all, bound in honor and affection to think first of 
her and her interests, may be divided in camps of hostile opinions, hot against each other, 
involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in action. 

Such diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind and might seriously 
stand in the way of proper performance of our duty as the one great nation at peace, the 
one people holding itself ready to play a part of impartial mediation and speak the coun- 
sels of peace and accommodation, not as a partisan but as a friend. 

I venture,. therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a solemn word of warning to 
you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality which may 
spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking sides. The United States must be 
neutral in fact as well as in name during these days that are to try men’s souls. We must 
be impartial in thought as well as action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as 


‘upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference of one party to the strug- 


gle before another. 
My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest wish and purpose of 
every thoughtful American that this great country of ours, which is, of course, the first in 
our thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself in this time of peculiar trial a 
nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of 
self-control, the efficiency of dispassionate action, a nation that neither sits in judgment 
upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels, and which keeps herself fit and free to — 
do what is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 
Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint which will bring to our peo- 
ple the happiness and the great and lasting influence for peace we covet for them? 
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Drawn Especially for The Independent 
THE SCENE OF THE FIRST ACT OF THE GREAT WAR 


The first act of the great drama has been played in Belgium, Luxemburg, and in Alsacé, with the brave Belgians in the leading réles. For the second 
act the scene divides between France, as the Germans battle their way toward Paris, and Prussia, with the Russians advancing toward Berlin 
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“YN y IVE l’Angleterre!” “Vive la 
France!” It was an enthusi- 
astic, gesticulating, jubilant 

crowd of several hundred Frenchmen 
that was gathered before the offices 
of one of the local papers in the port 
of Havre. A bulletin had just been 
displayed, announcing that several 
thousand English troops would he 
landed here the next day. 

This was exciting news, indeed. 
To no one was the prospect of wit- 
nessing the disembarkation more 
pleasing than to me and my Ameri- 
can fellow passengers on the 
“France.” On August 4th we had 
arrived from Paris after a ten-hour 
ride in a train of cattle cars, my 
palatial equipage bearing the label 
“moutons” (sheep). At Paris we had 
been thru three days of standing in 
line consecutively at the banks and 
express offices, the steamship lines, 
the American consul’s. headquarters, 
and the police prefecture; then had 
wrestled with an excited crowd of 
compatriots for a sheep car railway 
ticket; and- finally had encamped at 
the Gare St. Lazare from nine in the 
evening till three in the morning to 
make sure of getting a place in this 
train-de-luxe. As each of us was per- 
mitted to carry but one piece of 
hand baggage, our encampment at 
the station had been preceded by a 
| wholesale donation of trunks, suit 
cases, wearing apparel (my evening 











dress suit now has found a place of 
honor on the garcon of the hotel), to 
the delighted personnel of the various 
Paris hostelries. Some ladies, it is 
true, added to the ludicrous charac- 
ter of our situation at the station by 
wearing four or five party gowns 
on their persons and topping these 
off with costly furs and capes. But 
on the whole the gathering was one 
of fellow citizens whose tribute to 
the European war consisted in the 
sacrifice of many a coveted article of 
utility or adornment. 

We expected to heave anchor that 
same evening. But a sudden tele- 
gram from the Minister of Marine 
at Paris, stating that the ship could 
not sail for the present, “on account 
of the insecurity of the Atlantic,” in- 
flicted upon us the most severe test 
of our “watchful waiting” abilities 
that any of us had yet encountered. 

Day after day the smoking fun- 
nels of our floating palace gave us 
hopes that we might sail almost any 
moment. Anxious inquiries from the 
officers in command elicited but a 
characteristic French shrug of the 
shoulder. “Perhaps we shall sail to- 
day,” was the daily answer. 


After a few. timid ventures off the 
boat—in no case farther than the 
end of the dock—we grew bolder, and 
between tides would stroll down into 
the city to relieve the monotony of 
our enforced imprisonment. Some of 





THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND’S ARMY IS ON THE CONTINENT 


WHEN THE BRITISH CAME TO FRANCE 


BY AN AMERICAN REFUGEE 


us were held up as spies and had to 
prove in fifty-seven varieties of ways 
that we were bona-fide subjects of 
Uncle Sam; others were run into 
police headquarters for carrying a 
kodak or for casting too admiring 
glances at the preparations under 
way for converting the ocean liners 
into navy transports. But everything 
had in every case come out all right 
in the end, and I felt emboldened to 
join the crowd before the newspaper 
office, and to throw my hat into the 
air with the rest. 

Back and forth they surged, now 
bursting into the strains of the 
“Marseillaise,” now attempting, with 
an accent all but English, to give vo- 
cal expression to “God Save the 
King.” Old men clasped hands in the 
exuberance of their joy; children 
waved their tricolors; women forgot 
the sorrow of their husbands’ depar- 
ture to the front, and joined in the 
general exultation; what few soldiers 
were left as a garrison were the re- 
cipients of ovation after ovation. 

The evening papers contained a 
proclamation from the mayor of 
Havre, asking his fellow citizens +o 
decorate their houses with the Brit- 
ish emblem in honor of the beloved 
allies. The French boy scouts were 
asked to report for duty, and to act 
as guides, messenger boys, or what 
not for the English comrades. Im- 
pulsive editorials were given to the 
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praises of the ever trusted friends 
from England, who remained true to 
their traditional friendship when the 
hour of need came. 

The next day the city gave every 
appearance except that of war. It 
might well have been carnival day, 
or the day of some Franco-British 
sporting event. Side by side the 
Union Jack and the tricolor flut- 
tered in the breeze; King George’s 
picture was in evidence in every shop 
of importance; as if by magic a 
whole industry of bunting, pennants, 
emblems and flags of the various al- 
lied forces had sprung into life. One 
could not pass a street corner with- 
out being approached by some ven- 
dor who charged you with the rank- 
est unpatriotism if your coat did not 
give the appearance of a spot-map 
with the flags of half a dozen allied 
powers! ‘ 

And then the British came. At first 
there were only a few officers, who 
evidently were charged with making 
advance preparations. Spick and 
span they looked in their trim khaki 
suits, much like our own Rough Rid- 
ers, and decidedly more attractive 
than the French zouaves in Havre, 
with their ungainly long coats. Every 
time one of these officers past a 
French private, the latter would pre- 
sent arms and salute just as tho a 
superior officer from his own army 
were passing him. 

The tone of these officers was one 
of supreme confidence. Germany, to 
them, was already off the map. The 
English were merely coming to join 


their French comrades in the cele- 
bration of victory! 

When the first transports arrived 
—and they kept coming from August 
10 to August 14, when the “France,” 
on which I had secured passage, left 
for America—the whole population 
lined upon the docks and quays to 
cheer and welcome the allies from 
across the channel. 

The transports presented one mov- 
ing mass of tan. Closely crowded the 
English lads stood on deck, waving 
white handkerchiefs and singing 
their national anthem. On the prom- 
enade deck the cavalry horses were 
lined up, somewhat bewildered at 
their surroundings and still more so 
at their strange quarters. 
every mastpole there waved alter- 
nately the British and French in- 
signia. 

The days during the week of Au- 
gust 10 were hot and sultry, and, to 
make matters worse, the troops, each 
soldier carrying some eighty pounds 
of military accoutrement, had to be 
disembarked during the heat of the 
day. It seemed an endless procession 
that, day after day, wended its 
weary, hot way along the quays, thru 
the long and narrow streets of the 
lower city, and then up, up the steep 
road to the suburb of Sanvic, behind 
which it disappeared from view. Now 
it was a detachment of infantry, then 
of cavalry; now of motor-cyclists, 
then of supply wagons—everybody 
cheerful as could be expected, and 
making light of the untoward situa- 
tion by humorous sallies or attempts 


From. 


at pronouncing the French words. 

For some the ordeal proved too 
trying, and, overcome by heat, now 
this one, now that, staggered, dropt 
out of the ranks, and fell on the hot 
pavement. It was then that the 
French women came into their own. 
Out of their houses they would rush, 
to minister to them with fresh, cool- 
ing water. 

Along the coast is a series of bath- 
ing establishments. It was little won- 
der that every soldier, as soon as he 
was off duty, plunged into the re- 
freshing waters and, temporarily at 
least, forgot the hardships of mili- 
tary life. 

One day during our involuntary 
ten-day confinement at Havre, I took 
a tramway ‘to Sanvic. I was rather 
surprized not to find more evidence 
of the presence of the English in the 
village. A French lady stepped to 
me and asked whether I was looking 
for the English. My affirmative an- 
swer was followed by her pointing 
out a narrow, hilly road to me. I 
followed it for some five minutes, 
when there was an abrupt turn to 
the right. There, below me, lay a vast 
plain of several hundred acres, dotted 
with upward of a thousand tents, 
among which the khaki-clad war- 
riors moved in and out. To the left 
was the huge fortress that commands 
the port of Havre. The location was 
an ideal one. Some 100,000 troops, 
one of the soldiers informed me, 
were to be landed at Havre. From 
there they were to march to the Bel- 
gian frontier. 
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THE WAR LORD AND GEN. VON MOLTKE, HIS CHIEF OF STAFF 
The Kaiser is reported to have gone to join the General Staff at Mainz, in order to be near his armies 
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Ye gods of battle, lords of fear, 
Who work your iron will as well 
As once ye did with sword and spear, 
With rifled gun and rending shell,— 
Masters of sea and land, forbear 
The fierce invasion of the inviolate air! 


With patient daring man hath wrought 
A hundred years for power to fly, 
And shall we make his wingéd thought 
A hovering horror in the sky, 
Where flocks of human eagles sail, 
Dropping their bolts of death on hill and dale? 


Stain Not the Sky 


Bp Penrp van Dpke 


The wrong ye wrought will fall to dust, 


The right ye shielded will abide; 


The world at last will learn to trust 


In law to guard, and love to guide; 


The Peace of God that answers prayer 
Will fall like dew from the inviolate air. 


Ah no, the sunset is too pure, 
The dawn too fair, the noon too bright, 
For wings of terror to obscure 
Their beauty, and betray the night 
That keeps for man, above his wars, 
The tranquil vision of untroubled stars. 


Pass on, pass on, ye lords of fear! 
Your footsteps in the sea are red, 
And black on earth your paths appear 
With ruined homes and heaps of dead. 
Pass on, and end your transient reign, 
And leave the blue of heaven without a stain. 

















WHEN THE POPE DIES 


HOW THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS ELECTS THE NEW POPE 


HE meeting of the cardinals 
for the election of a Pope is 


called a conclave, from clavis, 
‘a key. The name is justified by the 
fact that during the election the 
princes of the Church are actually 
under lock and key. This custom 
arose out of stern necessity, and can 
be traced back no further than the 
thirteenth century. Several times in 
those troublous days the need of an 
immediate choice became so imperi- 
ous that the people resorted to the 
expedient of shutting the college up 
until an election was made. Such was 
he case when Innocent III died at 
Perugia, in 1216, and the election of 
onorius III was in consequence ac- 
complished in two days. Gregory IX 
was elected under similar circum- 
stances at Rome in 1227, the election 
requiring but eleven days. 

In the Middle Ages a papal elec- 
tion might be held almost anywhere 
in southern Europe, but for a long 
time there has been no election out 
of Rome, and usually the conclave is 
held in the Vatican. The conclave 
that chose Pius VI in 1775, however, 
was held in St. Peter’s. Directly after 
the death of a Pope, under the direc- 
tion of the chamberlain, the arrange- 
ments|are made for the coming gath- 
ering. For centuries it has been the 
custom to erect little wooden cells, 
each about nine by twelve feet; and 
the materials, numbered for putting 
together, were kept always in readi- 
ness. At the conclave of 1878, for the 
first time these cells were not used, 
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but small apartments of three or four 
rooms each were specially construct- 
ed in the great halls of the Vatican. 
These little suites were much more 
convenient than the cells, since each 
cardinal is allowed two attendants, 
who were thus able to lodge near 
him and be constantly at his service. 
On the other hand, this arrangement 
necessitated the spreading of the 
cardinals over a large space in the 
palace, which made communication 
less easy. 

On the morning of the tenth day 
after the death of a Pope occurs the 
inaugural of the conclave. The car- 
dinals form in solemn procession in 
order of rank, and usually proceed to 
St. Peter’s, where the mass of the 
Holy Spirit is sung, at the close of 
which a sermon is delivered by some 
ecclesiastic previously appointed by 
the college. This is known as the 
election sermon (“Pro Eligendo Pon- 
tifice”), and the preacher’s duty is 
to exhort the cardinals to lay aside 
all prepossessions and preferences of 
their own, and to fix their eyes on 
God, so that as speedily As possible 
a shepherd may be chosen who may 
be equal to the exigencies of the 
times. A master of ceremonies then 
takes the papal cross and behind him 
follow the cardinals. Before the cross 
go the attendants and the pontifical 
choir singing “Veni Creator Spir- 
itus.” Having arrived at the chapel 
of the conclave, the dean of the car- 
dinals reads the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions relating to the election of a 


Pope, and each cardinal takes in turn 
an oath to observe them. The dean 
exhorts them to fulfil the obligations 
resting on them in so grave a mat- 
ter as the election of the head of the 
Church, and the cardinals then be- 
take themselves to their cells or 
apartments. 

In the afternoon the college meets 
and receives the oaths of all the offi- 
cers and attendants of the conclave. 
Of these there is a large number, of 
which it is necessary to specify only 
two: a governor, who is a prelate, 
and a marshal, a secular officer. In 
the evening the conclave is officially 
closed. Then all except the cardi- 
nals, their authorized attendants and 
the sworn officials, are required to 
leave the palace. All doors save one 
have been walled up ere this; now 
the last is locked and the keys placed 
in the keeping of the chamberlain. 
The governor and marshal hence- 
forth keep strict charge of this door 
and both egress and ingress are for- 
bidden. To this rule there is an ex- 
ception, however: a cardinal arriving 
late must be admitted and a member 
of the conclave may be permitted to 
leave on account of sickness. Three 
cardinals with the chamberlain ver- 
ify the report of the officials that all 
but those having business there have 
been excluded, and the chamberlain 
usually makes a further round be- 
fore retiring for the night to assure 
himself that all is right. 

The night is spent in silence, the 
hours not given to sleep being pre- 
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sumably devoted to prayer and pious 
meditation. The chamberlain does 
not trust too much to this charitable 
presumption, but stations sentinels 
to see that no communications are 
held in secret during the night. In 
spite of this cardinals do manage to 
prowl about and electioneer every 
night while the conclave continues. 
On the following day the real busi- 
ness begins, that of election. In 
theory there are three methods by 
which a Pope may be chosen. The 
first is election by “inspiration,” “‘ac- 
clamation” or “adoration,” for all 
three terms are used to describe it. 
This is accomplished in those rare 
cases when all minds turn at once to 
some one as the sole possible candi- 
date and he is saluted by unanimous 
acclamation. The election of Gregory 
VII is described as occurring in this 
way. The obsequies of Alexander II 
were performing and Hildebrand as 
archdeacon was directing them. All 
at once clergy and people with one 
voice cried out “Hildebrand is Pope! 
It is the will of St. Peter! Hilde- 
brand is Pope!” And he was imme- 
diately enthroned and crowned. Such 
elections, however, tho always possi- 
ble in theory, have been rare and 
none has occurred in recent times. 
Another method is known as election 
“by compromise.” Not infrequently 
a deadlock occurs in a conclave and 
the cardinals agree to depute the 
election to a committee and to abide 
by its decision. Elections by this 
method have been not infrequent, but 
it has not been necessary to resort 
to it latterly. The commonest method 
is now, and probably always has 
been, election “by simple ballot.” 
The rules of Gregory XV for the 
preparation of ballots are curiously 
minute; in connection with his bull, 
“Decet Romanum Pontificem,” he not 
only gives a full description, but 
diagrams accompany the text, as 
sample ballots. The voting is secret, 
and therefore the ballot is in three 
divisions. In the upper part of the 
ballot each cardinal writes his name 
and title, thus: “Ego Robertus Card. 
Bellarmine.” This he folds down and 
seals and it is not examined save it 
becomes necessary to verify all bal- 
lots. In the lower division he writes 
a number and a motto, known only 
to himself, so that he may be able to 


identify his own ballot in case of. 


necessity, thus: “18. Gloria. in Ex- 
celsis.” This he folds up and seals. 
All that is visible to the tellers is the 
middle part of the ballot, in which 
he writes: “Eligo in Summum Pon- 
tificem Rev. D. meum Card. ‘a 
filling the blank with the name of his 
candidate. 

In general only a member of the 
College of Cardinals has been regard- 





ed as eligible to the papacy since the 
time of Nicholas II. But he admitted 
exceptions to this rule in case cf 
necessity, and as a matter of fact, 
between his day and that of Urban 
VI (1878) nine Popes were chosen 
from outside the college. Since that 
time none but a cardinal has been 
elected and the precedent has ac- 
quired practically the force of law. 

The voting sessions are held in the 
Sistine Chapel and two ballots must 
be taken each day, the first directly 
after the morning mass, the second 
in the afternoon, usually about four 
o’clock. About two hours are ordi- 
narily required for the taking of a 
vote. When the votes are ready to be 
given each cardinal advances in or- 
der of rank to the altar, where the 
tellers stand, kneels and offers a 
short prayer and then, holding his 
ballot over the great silver chalice 
that serves as an electoral urn, he 
repeats in a loud voice the electoral 
oath: “I call to witness Christ the 
Lord, who will judge me, that I 
choose him who I judge before God 
should be chosen, and I will do the 
same on the ‘accession.’” Then, lay- 
ing the ballot on the paten, he causes 
it to slide into the chalice, salutes 
the cross and returns to his place. 

When the votes have been verified 
and counted and the result is an- 
nounced, if nobody has received the 
necessary two-thirds majority, car- 
dinals have the privilege of chang- 
ing their votes. A ballot of the same 
general character as the one before 
used is prepared, but in the middle 
each writes “Accedo Rev. D. meo 
Ego Card... .” If he does not wish 
to change his vote he writes in the 
blank space Nemini, nobody. At a 
late conclave a nervous or absent- 
minded cardinal wrote in his first 
ballot “Eligo, etc., Card. Neminem,” 
and the ballot was read out by the 
tellers amid the hilarious laughter of 
the cardinals. It sometimes happens 
that exactly two-thirds of the total 
number of votes have been cast for 
somebody. In that case all the votes 
are carefully verified; the tellers open 
each one and if it turns out that any 
cardinal has voted for himself the 
result is invalidated and there is no 
election. 

After the concluding of the voting 
the ballots are burnt in a little 
stove kept for the purpose; and 
when the people gathered without see 
the smoke go up they know that no 
Pope has yet been chosen. This is 
supposed to be their only means of 
information, for besides the oath 
of secrecy imposed on all inmates of 
the palace, no communication with 
outside persons is permitted except 
in the presence of the marshal and 
governor. Nevertheless, in some way 


the secrets leak out and the proceed- 
ings are reported from day to day 
with tolerable accuracy. The rules of 
Gregory XV provided that if a 
choice were not made within three 
days, for the next five days the car- 
dinals should be restricted to one 
dish at each meal and thereafter 
should be confined to bread and wine 


- or water until they completed the 


election. These rules have been re- 
laxed in these later times, but iong 
deadlocks have also become infre- 
quent. 

Will it surprize anybody to learn 
that, notwithstanding all these strict 
rules and these solemn oaths, there is 
often a great deal of wire-pulling 
and electioneering in a conclave? As 
so often happens in our Presidential 
contests, the successful candidate is 
frequently not one of the several who 
have been hotly prest by friends or 
have used all their arts to advance 
themselves, but a “dark horse.” 
Some of the ablest and best, and also 
some of the weakest and worst, of the 
Popes have been chosen because the 
favorites were only strong enough in 
the conclave to kill off each’ other. 

When, by any of these methods an 
election has been made, the dean of 
the cardinals goes to the Pope-elect 
and in a loud voice asks, “Do you ac- 
cept the election, canonically made, 
to the supreme pontificate?” The an- 
swer is communicated to the assem- 
bly by the prefect of ceremonies. By 
a second question the dean asks the 
new Pope what name he wishes to 
take and on receiving his reply an- 
nounces it in a loud voice to the 
electors. The official act of election 
and acceptance is then prepared and 
in the meantime the Pope is conduct- 
ed to the altar if he has not gone 
there at once on notification of his 
election. The robes of a cardinal are 
removed, and the pontifical garb, 
made ready in advance, is put upon 
him. He is then placed on a chair, 
back to the altar, the chamberlain 
puts on his finger the Fisherman’s 
Ring, and all the cardinals in turn 
give him the first obeisance, kneel- 
ing before him and kissing his foot 
and hand and receiving from him the 
kiss of peace. The first official act of 
the new Pontiff is to confirm the 
powers of the former chamberlain, 
or, if he prefers, to appoint another. 

Preceded by a choir singing “Ecce 
Sacerdos Magnus,” the senior cardi- 
nal deacon goes to the balcony and 
says to the people: “I announce to 
you a great joy. We have as Pope the 
most eminent and most reverend 
, Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, who has taken the name of 
.’ And thus the world is made 
aware that the Church has a new 
Pope. 
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A MARTYR TO THE WAR 


Grief at the turning of the Christian nations of Europe against each other in bloodshed hastened the death of Pius X, who 
succumbed to a throat attack on August 20 


























THE SCHOOL-MA’AM 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


DISTINGUISHED writer, 
A teenssine from his Easy 

Chair the results of The 
Independent’s voting contest for the 
most useful American, with the 
question raised by it whether “the 
great actor, author, painter, sculptor, 
preacher,” shall ever again “be 
counted a supreme friend and helper 
of a grateful generation,” meets the 
question, in part, by answering, 
“That depends a great deal upon how 
the coming generation is taught.” 

Considering the amount of peda- 
gogical literature, and the lecturers, 
training schools, book agents, not to 
mention mothers’ clubs and “social 
center” school houses, now abroad 
in the land, it would seem at first 
thought as if slight peril could men- 
ace the teaching of the coming 
generation—except perhaps that of 
its being talked—and vaccinated—to 
death. Yet I wonder if everybody is 
not too busy talking of education to 
find any serene moments for actually 
thinking how much of the real thing 
is sticking to the intellect of the 
coming generation. Accordingly I 
am moved to do some talking about 
it myself. As must be perfectly obvi- 
ous, the object of my talking is to 
inspire thought in my fellow crea- 
tures. 

How the coming generation shall 
be taught depends directly upon the 
teacher, but more vitally upon the 
influences, laws, schools and popular 
opinions which are teaching the 
teacher herself. I say “herself” in 
compliance with the up-to-date 
grammatical rule, whereby “teacher” 
is now made feminine gender. But 
I do not look with complacency upon 
this conceded victory over the laws 
of English speech. While I earnestly 
desire to see every profession known 
to man freely entered by woman 
also, I have never desired that 
women should monopolize any one 
of them. And just as I should find 
exceeding satisfaction in seeing 
about half the hands that rock the 
cradle protruding from masculine 
coat sleeves, so I should view with 
dissatisfaction the shoots of the 
young idea being trained exclusively 
by feminine fingers. Therefore I do 
not consider it a good sign for edu- 
cation that “teacher” is becoming 
practically a synonym for “school- 
ma’am.” 

Not that I could be so traitorous 
to my own sex and profession as to 
make the admission that women can- 
not be as good teachers as men. A 
considerable acquaintance with mem- 
bers of the noble army of pedagogs 
leads me to the opinion that, given 
the same education and _ general 


equipment for their work, there is 
practically no difference in their 
educational effectiveness. Yet even 
the complacent “middle class” is 
dimly perceiving that there is a 
vast deal of villainously bad teach- 
ing being done in these United 
States, and even the nimblest femi- 
nist can hardly dodge the fact 
that most of the teaching is being 
done by women. The conclusion fol- 
lowing upon these two premises 
I myself have no desire to evade 
except with the incontestable re- 
joinder that men are doing some 
very bad teaching too; but I tender 
here an explanation of what I cannot 
deny. It is that the schoolma’am is 
not generally given the same equip- 
ment for her business as is the man, 
and, because her kind so greatly out- 
numbers the schoolmaster’s, she has 
become, thru no fault of her own, a 
most powerful inflvence in dissem- 
inating a false public sentiment and 
general ignorance which is really re- 
sponsible for what she is. 

Perhaps one of the worst things 
which the world has done to the 
schoolma’am is to make her feel that 
if for a phrase in a previous para- 
graph I had said “the noble army of 
martyrs” instead, it would have 
made no appreciable difference. 
When the great originators of the 
woman movement sought the privi- 
lege of teaching school along with 
other “women’s rights,” they really 
sought it as a privilege. Those 
brainy young women who became 
distinguished old women looked upon 
the profession as one especially con- 
genial for the exercise of strong and 
active brains struggling for freedom 
to grow. The light of this twentieth 
century beams upon a great company 
of women seeking opportunities to 
teach—for the growth of their 
brains? Oh, dear, no! Simply that 
they may attain, perhaps, a maxi- 
mum of seventy-five dollars a month 
to keep them clothed and fed until 
somebody will marry them, or to 
keep them outside of the poor house 
after they have abandoned the hope 
(which, according to their detrac- 
tors, they never do) that anybody 
ever will. One of the worst things, I 
repeat, which we have done for our 
schools and for women is that, while 
we have now admitted women freely 
into the teaching profession, we 
have made it a purely financial and 
correspondingly sordid matter on 
both sides. The woman wishes to 
teach because she can earn a little 
money thereby; the publi¢ also 
wishes her to teach because she is 
willing thereby to earn a little 
money. Men have left her there an 


almost uncontested field, as one 
which is too unprofitable for them- 
selves. 

I do not propose to brand myself 
with a certain most undesirable epi- 
thet by rushing in where ‘political 
economists may fear to tread, but I 
have at least observed that cheap 
teachers generally mean cheap teach- 
ing, because they generally repre- 
sent cheap preparation and cheap 
educational ideals. In a certain city 
there has recently been much fric- 
tion between the public school teach- 
ers and the school board; the former 
complaining with justice of certain 
regulations promulgated by a collec- 
tion of business men whose knowl- 
edge of school teaching is just about 
equal to the teachers’ knowledge of 
business. But while one can give 
only cordial sympathy to the most of 
the teachers’ complaints, one signifi- 
cant remark has been often heard: 

“Why don’t they just fix our sala- 
ries at seventy dollars, and let it go 
at that, instead of worrying us with 
saying that we must take university 
extension courses if we want them 
raised to seventy-five? We’d be per- 
fectly satisfied with seventy, if we 
could be sure of that, and not be 
bothered with having to do more 
studying all the time.” 

Do you want your children taught 
by a company of women who do not 
even suspect that in confessing 
themselves satisfied to remain 
seventy-dollar teachers till death 
they confess their present worth to 
be about seventy cents? But if not 
your children, at least thousands of 
children of others, are getting their 
instruction and their ideals of life 
from just such teachers. 

I am not attempting just now to 
put the case upon the high plane of 
the altruistic motives that should 
animate the teacher. Everybody’s 
theory is that the supreme consid- 
eration of the teacher should be the 
greatest good of the pupil. But this 
is unlikely of realization unless it 
has some less sublimated and more 
humanly selfish motives for a foun- 
dation. In my belief the very corner- 
stone of that foundation is the teach- 
er’s own desire for self-improvement 
and mental growth. No teacher who 
is not burning with the desire to 
know can kindle that same fire in the 
souls of the future citizens whom she 
teaches. And no teacher brought up 
on the doctrine that it is a calamity 
for her to be teaching at all, and 
that no woman should do it but from 
financial necessity, can possibly know 
that burning desire. 

It is perhaps not surprizing that 
in a_ state so conservative as 
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Louisiana, a re¢ent act of legislature 
should contain the words, “Provided, 
that the marriage of a female 
teacher at any time shall ipso facto 
vacate her position.” Possibly also it 
can be explained that in New York 
there should survive the antediluvian 
(with apologies to the contempo- 
raries of Noah) idea that mother- 
hood unfits a woman for teaching 
children; but no easy explanation is 
apparent when there comes out of 
the progressive and big-minded 
West this sentiment from one of 
Colorado’s representatives at Wash- 
ington, in a speech delivered there in 
favor of female suffrage: “Women 
; are not earning a livelihood 
in competition with men of their 
own election. No one will ever assert 
that women voluntarily leave their 
homes to become wage-earners.” 

I am not making a plea for “wom- 
en’s rights,” but I do plead for a 
recognition of the effect of such a 
sentiment upon the efficiency and 
elevation of our schools. What stand- 
ard do we expect them ever to attain 
or maintain if we deliberately, and 
by law, turn them into a vast eleemo- 
synary establishment for the support 
of impecunious females until mar- 
riage? 

To call teaching the most vitally 
important work in the world may be 
platitude, but it is not exaggeration. 
And a child’s habits and ideals are 
most generally established at the 
time of his life when we permit and 
encourage the worst teaching, the 
period between the primary grades 
and the high school. Personally, I 
think that that arid desert of intel- 
lectual barrenness known as “the 
grades” need never have taken so 
many years to cross as we have pre- 
scribed, if the elaborators of our 
public school machine had spent a 
tenth as much thought and money 
upon:-the provision of good teachers 
as upon the construction of a “sys- 
tem.” But it being a cardinal princi- 
ple of that system that school boards 
should always be entirely composed 
of men unconnected with school 
work, it naturally follows that any 
nice high school girl with a “pull,” 
or any needy woman with a gift for 
inspiring compassion in the mascu- 
line breast, may secure “a grade po- 
* sition” wherever there is a vacancy. 
It would seem to me that a good 
teacher, a scholar, might find some- 
thing as worthy his scholarship in 
superintending the unfolding of the 
minds of children of from seven to 
twelve years as in the kindergarten 
or the senior class of the high school. 
But public sentiment is not with me 
on that point. It has developed to the 
point of paying, in some sections, 
extra salaries to the trained kinder- 


gartner ©r-primary teacher, and of 
exacting a collegiate degree of its 
high school instructors, but any old 
thing will do to fill the gap between; 
and any old thing—or, more often, 
any young thing—all too generally 
fills it. The president of a large 
middle western institution which 
maintains a normal department told 
me last summer of a letter he re- 
ceived from a rural teacher desirous 
of making some additions to her 
store of knowledge. Its opening 
words ran thus: 

“Dear Sir: I seen your ad in the 
paper.” 

This instructor of English as she 
is wrote, likewise spoke, already held 
a position and a teacher’s certificate, 
which last being near expiration, she 
merely desired a few weeks of bol- 
stering up to meet the examination 
necessary to its renewal. I do not 
overlook the hundreds of ambitious 
teachers who flock to the various 
summer schools to add to their 
knowledge and teaching efficiency. 
Yet, full of hope for the educational 
future as this spectacle is, it is offset 
by the deadly blankness of the thou- 
sands of teachers who desire no 
more study, and even resent the sug- 
gestion of “extra work.” 

There is another cause for a pessi- 
mistic forecast of the future of the 
schoolma’am and of American edu- 
cation in her hands. For some reason 
the- idea prevails that the proper 
“practical” preparation of women 
for teaching is by an education, if 
not of an inferior type, at least 
standing on its head. My meaning, I 
think, may be conveyed by the re- 
mark to me of a young woman who 
was entering college after a consid- 
erable time spent in well known 
“schools of education.” She said that 
she had devoted some years to ac- 
quiring “methods” when it dawned 
upon her that what she principally 
needed to know was something to 
teach. Somehow the fact seems to be 
rather generally overlooked that the 
woman teacher needs to be a scholar, 
and the most salient feature of our 
“education courses” is the fraction- 
ally educated type of woman they 
turn out. One cannot but wonder just 
what contribution to education those 
schools consider themselves to be 
making which offer “a short course 
for teachers,” as if a teacher need 
know less than an ordinary college 
sophomore, I think myself that while 
it is desirable. that a teacher should 
know enough to suspect adenoids in 
a backward pupil, it is at least 
equally important that she should 
know how to teach arithmetic intelli- 
gently to the unafflicted. But at pres- 
ent education is more keenly alive to 
adenoids than to fractions and com- 


pound interest. My own acquaintance 
embraces a primary teacher and 
special student of child psychology 
who gives no evidence of herself 
knowing the parts of speech. She is 
also somewhat hazy upon the dis- 
tinction between a vowel and a con- 
sonant, but ‘she addresses public 
gatherings upon the subject of de- 
fective children. This is a statement 
of fact. 

I do not mean to say that teachers 
should be ignorant of the valuable 
results of investigations that have 
been made into the relation between 
the physical and mental conditions 
of school children. But it is too com- 
mon to meet teachers carrying ad- 
vanced extension or summer school 
courses in psychological and peda- 
gogical subjects when they have 
never had enough of mathematics, or 
ancient or modern language, to place 
them beyond the second year of the 
high school. We find schoolma’ams 
seeking to meet the need of more 
English in our schools by advanced 
courses in literary criticism, when 
they have much ado to analyze a 
moderately complex English sen- 
tence. 

From the instruction of women 
trained to value only immediate visi- 
ble results, to value their profession 
only for its alleviation of their finan- 
cial necessities, there can only come 
a generation of pupils with the same 
ideals. Such a generation of the ill- 
taught has already had time to grow 
up, with its inability to appreciate 
all but the obvious, and its compla- 
cency in that inability, and is par- 
ticularly vocal in the demand for the 
“useful” and “practical” in educa- 
tion. We have the curious and not 
entirely hilarious spectacle of medi- 
ocre teachers having trained up a 
public which in turn would train 
them to _ satisfaction with ever- 
increasing mediocrity. For the pres- 
ent dissatisfaction with educational 
conditions is no “divine discontent,” 
but a superficial idea that a change 
will accomplish more than good use 
of what we already have. What we 
need to improve our schools, I opine, 
is neither nature study, nor home 
economics, nor agriculture, nor 
hand-made furniture, nor any other 
excrescences upon the traditional 
curriculum, but teachers with minds. 
Minds so well trained for training 
younger minds that they cannot be 
deceived with any cheap and showy 
substitutes for the business of edu- 
cation: the production of. thought, 
not of tabourets and tea cakes to 
carry home to a doting mother. 
When that is the standard for the 
would-be teacher, there need be no 
further discussion of the gender of 
that noun. 





Campbell Studios . 
AN UNPOLITICAL APPOINTMENT 


The post of Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of New York is preéminently one the incumbent of which should be selected 

for other than political reasons. The keeper of the nation’s gate at Ellis Island not only must be an efficient administrator, but also 

should be a man of broad human sympathies. The millions of immigrants who pass thru the gateway into the new land should find 

themselves looked upon by those who receive them there not as inanimate units in an administrative problem, but as men and 

women. In selecting as Commissioner at Ellis Island Frederic C. Howe, the head of the Péople’s Institute in New York, an insti- 

tution notably human and, in the best sense, popular in all its activities, President Wilson has made an appointment as admirable 
for the completeness with which it fulfils these requirements as for its freedom from any taint of utilitarian politics 
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A CHEETAH TREED BY MR. RAINEY’S HOUNDS IN AFRICA 


The second series of African hunt pictures is more remarkable than the first, for they show the animals at closer range. These 
moving pictures of animals are the best means yet devised, short of actual observation, for the study of zoology 














© George Kleine 
THE MARCH OF THE LEGIONARIES TO ATTACK ANTONY IN THE FILM OF ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Scenes like this come as grim interruptions to the pictured revels of the Queen’s palace. The film is brilliantly staged and surpasses 
Quo Vadis in spectacular effect 
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ANIMATED AFRICA 


{ AST year Paul Rainey aston- 
ished the public by bringing 
to them in motion pictures 

the life of wild animals in the 

heart of Africa. His second series, 
now on exhibition, is more remark- 
able than the first, for he has got 
closer to his game. By concealing his 
camera at a water-hole he shows us 
the animals which congregate there, 
as they behave when they do not 
know they are having their pictures 
taken, the rhinoceros and the oryx, 
the elephant and the gnu, herds of 
zebras and baboons, the little Dick- 
dick, an antelope hardly larger than 
a rabbit, and the giraffe, which some 
schoolboy rightly called “the highest 
form of animal life.” Then we are 
shown wild buffalo by the hundred 
and we see how the cheetah is hunted 
by dogs and killed by the poisoned 
arrows of the arboreal natives, the 

Wandorovos. As a grand climax we 

have the hunting of the king of 

beasts with a lion charging straight 
at the camera, only thirty-five yards 
away when a bullet stops him. 

In the study of zoology the ap- 
proach toward reality is made by 
steps in this order: (1) verbal de- 
scription of the animals; (2) draw- 
ings of them; (3) still photographs; 
(4) mounted specimens in a museum; 
(5) one or more specimens in the 
cages or pens of a zoological garden; 
(6) motion photographs as they live 
in their natural habitat; (7) actual 
observation on the unconscious ani- 
mals in the open. Each of these has 
its peculiar advantages, but next to 
the last—which is impossible for most 
of us in the case of African animals 
at least—comes the moving picture, 
for that leads us to the true object 
of zoology, the study of life in the 
living, not the examination of speci- 
mens which once were alive. (Shu- 
bert Feature Film Co., New York.) 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


The story of Mark Antony’s trea- 
son and overthrow has furnished the 
theme for innumerable dramas and 
romances, but the cinematograph 
finds in it the opportunity for a new 
version with merits of its own. Nei- 
ther painter nor dramatist, for in- 
stance, has been able to produce so 
effective a contrast as the series of 
scenes where Antony and Cleopatra 
banquet in state in the palace of the 
Ptolemies while every few minutes 
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the féte is interrupted by views of 
the avenging legions of Rome, land- 
ing from their galleys on the Egyp- 
tian coast in the darkness and tramp- 
ing along the sands at the edge of 
the surf, a procession seemingly 
without end, steadily drawing nearer 
to their unsuspecting victims. 

For those of our readers who have 
seen “Quo Vadis” it will be sufficient 
to say that this film is prepared by 
the same company, the Italian Cines, 
imported by George Kleine, New 
York, and that it surpasses the Sien- 
kiewicz play in spectacular effects. 
The cast, it is claimed, numbered 
over 7500 and we cannot disprove the 
statement, for they were too many 
for us to count. In any such census 
of the cast the animal actors ought 
to be included, for here we have the 
lion and the cheetah, the crocodiles 
to which the charming Charmian 
was thrown, and the asp by means of 
which Cleopatra escaped being led 
thru Roman streets behind the tri- 
umphal chariot of Octavius. From a 
medical point of view we must com- 
mend the experiments in applied tox- 
icology with which the Queen em- 
ployed the moments immediately 
preceding her demise. 

The Italians beat all the rest of 
the world in the artistic setting given 
to their photoplays, and in this case 
they have the advantage of being able 
to reproduce Roman villas and streets 
with ease and accuracy. The scene of 
the debate in the Roman Senate is 
admirably handled, and this, as well 
as the one in which the Roman gal- 
leys go into commission for the bat- 
tle of Actium, will give the classical 
student a more vivid sense of the 
reality of ancient life than he can 
get from books. 


PSEUDO-EUGENICS 


An amusing instance of the way 
in which a popular scientific phrase 
will be caught up and misapplied is 
afforded by the feature film adapted 
by D. W. Griffith from Armstrong’s 
play, “The Escape.” This is adver- 
tized in New York as a eugenic play 
and is preceded by a lot of views of 
amebe, spirochete, vorticelle and 
frog skeletons having no perceptible 
relation with what follows, which 
is a well-acted melodrama of the 
slums, but its lesson, if it has one, 
is quite the opposite of eugenic. The 
degenerate son of a dipsomaniac sire 
owes his evil propensities chiefly to 
a blow on the head and is cured of 
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them by a trephining operation. But 
his sister, who of course has the 
same bad heredity as he, is married 
to the hero, who as a physician should 
have known better, for their children 
or half of them are likely to turn out 
as bad as their uncle and grandfa- 
ther. In a state ruled by eugenists 
such a marriage would be prohibited 
and we fear that the play would also, 
on the ground that it teaches a false 
and hence immoral lesson. So long as 
dramatists insist upon happy end- 
ings they must let heredity alone or 
choose a better set of characters. 
(Mutual Film Corporation, New 
York.) 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Of the many “movied novels,” as 
we shall soon be calling them, one 
of the most attractive on the screen 
is T'he Conjurer’s House by Stuart 
Edward White, of which the Jesse 
E. Lasky Company of New York 
has put a version into pictures under 
the title of “The Call of the North.” 
It is a tale of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in the days when that gigantic 
trust held sway over the greater part 
of this continent. The plot is some- 
what too involved for the observer to 
follow in spite of the very ingenious 
way of introducing the characters in 
the prolog, but one watches with de- 
light the succession of beautiful 
scenes supposedly in the Canadian 
Northwest, the voyageurs on their 
snowshoes and the Indians in their 
canoes amid the mountains, forests 
and lakes of that region. We do not 
know what salary was given to the 
cast headed by Robert Edeson, but 
whatever it was they were underpaid 
for the strenuous action demanded 
by the story. 








The cinematograph is speeding up. 
Photographs at the rate of a hun- 
dred thousand a second is its latest 
triumph. This extreme rapidity was 
necessary for recording the trajec- 
tory of a pistol ball and showing in 
detail how it penetrated a thin board. 
At the instant. of firipg an electric 
coil giving sparks at the rate of a 
hundred thousand per second is set 
going and the views of the flight are 
taken on a ribbon film. Since this 
film is mounted on a wheel making 
nine hundred revolutions per second 
the individual images are distinct 
and can be projected as slowly as de- 
sired for the analysis of the motion. 
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FOUR HEADS OF EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS AT CHAUTAUQUA 


DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS MR. EARL BARNES 
Educator, editor, author; director of religious work; Dean Divin- Author of Women and Society, Where Knowledge Fails; head 
ity School, University of Chicago, President Federal Council of of Department of Pedagogy; the leading lecturer on education 
Churches of Christ in America in the country 


MR. ALFRED. HALLAM : MR. HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
President of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association ; Head Arts and Crafts Department; author Art Education, 
mysical director; Director of Conservatory, Skidmore School of The Flush of the Dawn, Twelve Masterpieces of Painting, etc. ; 
Arts, Saratoga Springs, New York editor School Arts Magazine, Boston 














‘ WHAT CHAUTAUQUA PLATFORM SPEAKERS 


Chautauqua has revolutionized 

many of the basic educational 
concepts of the last century. Educa- 
tional formulas and methods, ini- 
tiated or adapted in the great Chau- 
tauqua System of Home Education, 
are so familiar and unchallenged 
now that to state them would seem 
trite; yet when first put forward here 
from this Chautauqua, which the 
New York Herald once called ‘the 
visible center of the greatest univer- 
sity in the world,’ these formulas and 
phrases came with the force of in- 
novations.”—Justice William L. Ran- 
som, of New York City. 


‘Te ‘a*very fundamental sense, 


SPECIALIZATION AND CULTURE 


“Education and training nowadays 
are everywhere tending more toward 
specialization. The range of scholar- 
ship is becoming increasingly small 
and follows more and more narrow 
lines. This same tendency is seen in 
practical life. Again and again, we 
ask ourselves the question ‘will it 
pay ?’ Some of the things most worth 
while ‘do not pay.’ We must apply 
the question on a higher plane. To 
know anything well, you must know 
it in its relation. No more pathetic 
spectacle is to be Seen anywhere than 
the ‘cultured ne’er-do-well.’ The ten- 
dency toward specialization is very 
apt to overreach itself and err on 
the other side. The larger liberal cul- 
ture is absolutely necessary. The 
merely specialized individual along 
a certain line to the exclusion of 
every other kind of knowledge will 
be nothing more than a human cog- 
wheel. Emerson pointed out that 
when a man becomes either head or 
hand he does not do good work with 
either his head or his hand. He must 
be able to use his whole body. He 
must be able to balance his special- 
ization with something else, or else 
he will defeat his own end.”—Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF WORK 


“Mind never gets beyond its in- 
strument, and the most perfect mind 
in the world is destroyed if the ner- 
vous system on which it depended is 
thrown out of gear. 

“It is very difficult to make people 
accept this psychological explanation 
of work,. because of the old theolog- 
ical belief that work came to man as 
a curse. The French writer was near- 
er right who maintained that God 
first curst man with life and then 
gave him work as an ameliorating 
circumstance. Our thinking is fur- 
ther confused by the emphasis we 
have laid upon the industrial prod- 
uct, especially in these last years of 
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industrial éWiocracy. The fact “is be biijjng f06d.cooked insteatMof raw 


that there are only two things of 
transcendent value in the world for 
man or woman; one of these is love, 
and the other is work. 

“Every child must be taught to 
work in order that he may develop a 
strong, well-integrated nervous sys- 
tem, which will give him intelligent 
use of himself. Without work there 
cannot be a strong and vital develop- 
ment of the subjective life. 

“The educational value goes far 
beyond this. It trains these qualities 
which we call will, determination, 
persistence, courage and independ- 
ence. It goes further, and helps the 
girl to relate herself to the social 
group in which she is a unit. An ab- 
solutely idle girl can never under- 
stand her father or mother in terms 
of service, devotion and sacrifice. She 
can never understand the communal 
whole in terms of mutual responsi- 
bility, obligation to play a fair game, 
loyalty to leaders and admiration of 
human excellencies. Hence, my sec- 
ond plea would be that a girl must 
work, not only to become an intelli- 
gent individual, but that she may 
become a socialized individual.”— 
Professor Earl Barnes on Vocational 
Training of Girls. 


THE WASTE OF HOME COOKING 


“There is great waste in the 
kitchen. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
kitchens, of the kitchen utensils, of 
fuel, light and other kitchen supplies 
is wasted, and useless. The waste in 
the purchase of food is the greatest 
of all. The waste in purchasing is 
that amount of money which main- 
tains the retail men, upon which milk 
trusts fatten, upon which all the com- 
mission men thrive. There is an im- 
mense difference between the cost of 
living and the price of living. We 
are struggling to reduce the cost of 
living as it affects the dealer. What 
we should be doing is to reduce the 
cost of living as it is affected by our 
handling of the food. 

“I do not advocate codperative 
housekeeping. Codperative house- 
keeping means a union of families to 
engage a common cook and a common 
kitchen. It is a hopeless, predestined 
failure. Each woman must specialize; 
each woman must take up the work 
she is best fitted for. The business of 
cooking shall be recognized as a 
trade, as an art, as a handicraft, and 
as a business, the biggest on earth. 

“Today it takes an immense pro- 
portion of our strength to wrestle 
with our food. We don’t know what 
to eat, or when. The new law shall 
read: ‘A private family in a private 
home, without a kitchen.’ We shall 
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—food*cooked “by a new generation 
of women who have the specializa- 
tion, the organization and an ex- 
change of products. As a result there 
will be less work, trouble and ex- 
pense but the work will be better 
done and the income will be vastly 
increased.”—Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, editor “The Forerunner.” 


THE THIRD “R” FOR WOMEN 


“The third ‘R’ is the ability to 
reckon.’ This is perhaps one of the 
weakest points in the education of 
women. Women are not interested in 
the scientific matter that is sent out 
by the Government and from other 
sources simply because it implies the 
art of reckoning. Therefore the study 
of foods and dietary processes pro- 
ceeds slowly, because women do not 
learn to think in percentages. How 
can we expect women to do anything 
with dividing the income, or in 
studying out labor unless we are 
stronger in this question of arith- 
metic. In spite of all this the woman 
spends money. She does not always 
spend intelligently. The education of 
the girl should begin early in the 
use of money, and there is no betier 
way than for her to have money 
which she has earned herself and of 
which she knows the value.”"—Anna 
Barrows, secretary Home Economics 
Association. 


WOMAN’S MEASURE OF HUMAN LIFE 


“As property is the product of 
man, the child is the product of 
woman. As the work of men for cen- 
turies has been with things, that of 
woman has been with human life. 
We measure human life in different 
terms than men. Man measures hu- 
man life in terms of production, 
while woman measures it by adding 
to production its cost. Woman is par- 
ticularly interested in legislation that 
protects humanity. Humanity is not 
sufficiently protected in this country 
and when women are allowed to ex- 
press themselves on equal terms with 
men our laws will assume a more 
ethical and more humanitarian tone.” 
—Mrs. Scott Nearing, secretary 
Pennsylvania College Equal Suffrage 
League. 


THE COWBOY ROVER 

“T’ve seen a lot of places where I’d 
like to stay, 

But I gets a-feelin’ restless and I’m 
on my way. 

I was never meant for sittin’ on my 
own door-sill, 

An’ once you get the habit—why you 
can’t keep still.” 

—Professor John A. Lomaz’s “Songs 

of the Cowboy.” 
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is under the supervision of 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours -—- and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 











Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


% BeYMuUda 


Temperature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8. 8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 





For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


THE MOHAWK 
AND TEN COTTAGES 


4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 


C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, N. Y. 


FENWICK HALL 


Fenwick - on- the - Sound 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut River; water view from every room; 
golf, tennis, bathing, boating; orchestra; 
rooms with and without private bath; 
American plan; $12.50 per week and up- 
ward, Send for booklet. 

H. C. CHAPMAN. 























aii ll LR 
Americans giving up Foreign 
Tours can find Ideal Condi- 
tions in the Mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina at 


Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


High altitude. Delightful in the Fall. 
Cool, restful sleep. Finest golf links in 
the South adjoining hotel. No mosqui- 
toes. Full information at offices of the 
Southern Railway or direct by wire from 
us. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Crand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitng, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 32 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared payable 
at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., on October 1, 1914, to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock p. m., on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1914. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed for the payment of this dividend. 
Checks will be mailed only to stockholders who 
have filed permanent dividend orders. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 

August 15, 1914. 











THE MARKET PLACE 











NEUTRALITY AND WAR LOANS 


Owing to the exprest opinion of our 
Government that “loans by American 
bankers to any foreign nation which is 
at war are inconsistent with the true 
spirit of neutrality,” the tentative ne- 
gotiations of representatives of the 
French Government with the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. for a loan of $100,- 
000,000 were promptly discontinued, at 
the suggestion of that firm, which, as 
Mr. Morgan said, desired to be “in har- 
mony with the ideas of the Govern- 
ment” at Washington. It is known that 
Austria had been making inquiries 
about a loan of $100,000,000. These are 
at an end. There will be no American 
loan to any nation directly involved in 
the war. The London Economist re- 
marks that our Government “has done 
honor to itself and a service to the 
world by maintaining neutrality in its 
strictest sense and refusing to allow its 
bankers to take profit by prolonging 
the carnage in Europe.” 

Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, has 
introduced a bill providing that it shall 
be unlawful and shall be treated as a 
violation of the neutrality laws for any 
person, firm or corporation in the 
United States to lend money directly or 
indirectly to any country engaged in 
war with any other country with which 
the United States is at peace, or during 
the hostilities of any two countries with 
which we are at peace. It also makes it 
unlawful to sell or to offer for sale, or 
to purchase or receive within the 
United States any bonds of such coun- 
tries authorized or issued after the be- 
ginning of hostilities. 

While the attitude of our Govern- 
ment with respect to the loans deserves 
emphatic commendation, the enactment 
of such a law is not required. No stat- 
ute is needed now to prevent our bank- 
ers from financing a loan for any of 
the warring nations. The exprest dis- 
approval of our Government was suf- 
ficient to restrain J. P. Morgan & Co. 
or any other great banking house. 
That disapproval will continue to be 
sufficient. It is supported by American 
public opinion. 


OUR INDUSTRIES AND THE WAR 


American industries are affected di- 
rectly by the war in several ways. An 
industry that relies largely upon its ex- 
port trade cannot ship its products. The 
most notable example of disadvantage 
on this account is seen in the cotton- 
growing industry. Two-thirds of our 
cotton, under normal conditions, is sold 
abroad. There is lack now of trans- 
portation, and also a slackening of de- 
mand. The unprecedented dislocation of 
international exchange facilities pre- 
sents great difficulties on the financial 
side of the question. We have an ex- 
portable surplus of 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. The export movement was 
checked, but probably it will soon be 
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possible to supply the foreign demand. 
The steel industry’s exports are re- 
duced to almost nothing, and the prices 
of certain raw materials which it uses 
have been greatly advanced. There is a 
very small supply of ferro-manganese 
in this country. The price of tin, the 
metal, which we do not produce, has 
been doubled, to the great disadvantage 
of the tin plate mills. 

Our supply of potash is controlled by 
a group of German companies, and for 
want of potash the manufacturers of 
fertilizers must be idle or be content 
with a product of little real value. 
There is but little raw silk in this coun- 
try, and the silk manufacturers await 
with anxiety the day when there will 
be none. But with ocean carriers again 
at work, this raw material can be ob- 
tained. This will not be true, however, 
with respect to chemical dyestuffs, for 
these are made, or have been made, in 
Germany. If ships were free to bring 
them, they would not come, for several 
of the great factories where they have 
been produced for all of the world’s 
manufacturers are now closed. The em- 
ployees, chemists and others have gone 
to the war. It is said that a miilion 
workers here may be affected by ex- 
haustion of the supply of dyestuffs and 
certain chemicals used in manufactur- 
ing, all of which have come from Ger- 
many. The supply on hand is enough 
for only a few weeks, and several tex- 
tile factories have closed already be- 
cause they have none left. The price 
advance for some of the chemicals and 
drugs in ordinary use is 200 per cent. 
For example, that is the increase for 
carbolic acid. Our Government, realiz- 
ing how important to many industries 
is the supply of German chemicals, is 
striving to arrange for shipments. But, 
even if the ocean transportation should 
be permitted, the closing of German 
chemical plants may have left no prod- 
ucts to be exported. 

Chemicals used in photography are 
here only in small quantities. The price 
of one of them has risen from ninety- 
two cents to $15 a pound. Imports of 
leather have been checked; the price 
has advanced, and the cost of manu- 
factures of leather is increased. Linens 
are up twenty per cent; scarcity and 
higher cost of burlaps affect the lino- 
leum industry. About fifty per cent of 
our copper output has been exported. 
Lack of carriers and reduced foreign 
demand have made many workmen idle 
at the mines. One company laid off 2100 
men last week. There are now no ex- 
ports of automobiles. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, coupons from 4% per cent convertible 
gold bonds, payable September 1. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, coupons from 4 per cent convertible gold 
bonds, payable September 1. 


Federal Mining and Smelting Company, pre- | 


ferred, 1 per cent, payable September 15. 

Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, 
per share, payable October 1. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, preferred. 
semi-annual, $2 per share; common, quarterly, 
$2 per share, payable October 1. 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, 
quarterly, preferred, $1.75 per share, payable 
September 15. 


$1.50 








Notice is given as follows : 


New York, August 24, 1914. 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 





St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 


To Holders of 4% Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1951: 


1. More than 75% in amount of the outstanding bonds have been deposited ; 


2. Central Trust Company of New York certificates for deposited bonds 
have been listed on the New York Stock Exchange ; 


3. Until October 1, 1914, Bonds may be deposited with Central Trust 
Company of New York at its office, 54 Wall Street, New York City, or in 
St. Louis, Berlin and Amsterdam with the depositaries in said cities ; 

4. In accordance with its notice, 
will make no further purchases of coupons which matured July 1, 1914. 


CHARLES E. SIGLER, Secretary, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


dated August 4, 1914, the Committee 


FREDERICK STRAUSS, Chairman, 

JAMES N. WALLACE, 

ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 

EDWIN G. MERRILL, 

HARRY BRONNER, 

CHARLES W. COX, 

BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 
Committee. 

Counsel. 











re BOOKCASES 


provide for your increasing stock of 
books and harmonize with your home 
or office furnishings. Add sections as you 
need them. Metal frained glass doors 
slide horizontally in steel lined grooves. 
Exclude dust, do not stick or slam. 

=a Oak has 8 
feet of book space and roomy drawer. 
Golden, Fumed or other popular finishes, 
Elimination of superfluous parts, not 

“‘cheapness’’ of material or manufacture, 
makes the prices low. $12.80, freight 
paid — see note. 

INCREASED DESK SPACE 
Sle Swinging Stands are attachable to either side of desks, 
etc. For typewriter, books, 
etc. Oak Top 14x 18 in. on 
strong metal frame. Swings 
away when not needed.” Locks where 
you want it. Frame 
black enamelled. 
Sent by Parcel Post, 
EASY FILING 

: Quick Fin saves the 
time of your highest paid 
help. -Your Letters, Catalogs, 
Orders, etc., are filed on edge for 
quick reference, in this Solid Oak 
Filing Cabinet. Drawers are dust proof, 
on roller bearings and equipped with 
follow blocks. 

File is very strong—almost wear proof. 
Thousands of them now serve satisfied 
users. 3drawers $11.25—2drawers §8.00— 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 

Helpful , “Filing Sugges- 
tions,’’ sent with Catalog ‘‘F’’—96 pages 
Office devices, Catalog ‘‘H'’ two lines 
Sectional Bookcases. 

NOTE—Freight paid as quoted to 
Eastern and Central States. Consistent 
prices in West and South. 


The f/2 Manufacturing Co. 


61 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 














$1280 
































DIVIDEND 


OFFICE OF 

FEDERAL MINING AND SMELTING CO. 

32 Broadway, New York, August 18, 1914. 
A dividend of one (1%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has today been de- 
clared, payable September 15th, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 22, 1914. 

FRANK SWEENY, Secretary. 








INDEPENDENT READERS 


If you are seeking a Private School for 
your boy or girl, 


If you are trying to sell or rent your 
Country Place, 


If you are seeking information about 
Resorts or Travel, 


Read carefully the advertising columns 
of 














THE INDEPENDENT 
BOUGHT 


AUTOGRAPHS ¢ sow 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


Pbotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















FIRST MORTGAGES ON SOUTHERN 
REAL ESTATE. Absolutely safe. Let 


§% to 8% 
me show you. Ask for dist, 


S. J. PETREE, Court House, Russellville, Ala. 











American tourists who went to Eu- 
rope to look at historic ruins now have 
a splendid opportunity to see how they 
were made.—New York Evening Sun. 


Silas—What’s your son studying at 
college? Hiram—Pharmacy. Silas— 
Some new-fangled farm'ng. eh?—Judge. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 er cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000.000.00 











P.O. Box D Helena, Montana 
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IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














CALIFORNIA CONNECTICUT 








CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL THE ELY SCHOOL 
School for Nurses, Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’ s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, For girls. Inthe country. One hour from New York City. 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 





























ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) | A HOME SCHOOL 


admitted to a two years’ course. 














FLORIDA children. Personal, individual 




















Delightful, country, home school for ees number of young 


Ter 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, *VOODBURY, Litchfield Co., ‘Com. 





WweHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
fi 





exposure to severe weather, when at 











WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 


























nement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 


ROLLINS ot Schoo! in, the country for sixty boys. New 
- 7ymnasium. [Illustrated circular. Address JOH 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park| Cc: BRINSMADE, Head Master. 





they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 





Connecticut, Thompson. 

















athletics, Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph. D., LL_D.(Ober- Cc S 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. a Tyce Seamene Tapes, son Sees. 


NORTH CAROLINA Miss Mary Louise Maror 
































Art, B tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


} Principals. 








NORTH CAROLINA ILLINOIS 











we EDG ” 
A — pone for yop ceamary college Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 























ment. A refined cultured home. Girls are mem- | Two yen regular course. Credit allowed tor work in speci 











Number limited. Fine climate makes it possible EVA B. a ane ee Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
to enjoy outdoor life all winter. Artesian water. eee 
Open fires. Sunny rooms. Two resident physi- 

















preparation. Careful training in every depart- Organized in 1881 as Chicago Free Kindergarten Association. 


ial 


bers of the family and receive individual care. | courses. University instructors. University credits, Address 











clans. Terms $800. For further information, ad- ~*~ 











dress the Secretary, Mont Edgecombe School, 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina. The University of Ging 
MASSACHUSETTS 


POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
1914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 
ment and latest modern improvements. Send to 
Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 













































































AUNNUNOUULOUUULAAOOONAONQ0UNASEUUUUUULALAAA 


THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 

Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A. B., Wellesley 

DIRECTORS: Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A. B., Wellesley 

School Year—September 24, 1914—June +17, 1915 
The wonderful increase in bodily and mental vigor observed in the case of the delicate 
child taught in the open-air school is making ents ask why similar conditions should not 


ar 
produce similar results with the normal chk, It is in response to this growing demand 
that the Brookfield School has been established. The development of 


A SOUND MIND AND HEART IN A SOUND BODY 
is the aim of the school. No one factor has more to do with establishing and bg tes 
health than life in the open air. Add to this abundant sleep, wholesome food, suitable 
exercise and play, cheerful surroundings, worthy occupation for hand and brain, and the 


girl’s health is assured. The school aims to produce bodies not merely free from disease 
and reasonably well, but brimming with health. For circular address 


The Brookfield School, MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, North Brookfield, , Mass. 
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INDIANA 

















Interlaken- 


a school ona farm 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent, in- 
structors with growing of crops and care of live stock on a 670 acre 
farm. Shops, work with tools and animals, deep woods, beautiful 
lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful sports, right associates. 

High standards of scholarship—under experienced instructors 
who know life and modern educational methods. Preparation 
for American and European universities. An exceptional school 
plant—gives opportunity for imitative and executive work. Only 
the sons of American business and professional men of good 
moral character admitted; the number is limited. Send today 
for catalogue. 













































































EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 





























PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
FUND 


We receive many inquiries in the 
course of a year for information about 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and the 
abstract following is prepared for the 
use of those interested. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
was organized and began insuring lives 
in 1759, thus making it the oldest in- 
stitution of its kind in the United 
States. Its membership is presumed to 
be confined to the clergy of the Presby- 
terian Church, their wives and fami- 
lies. The company is mutual in form; 
its expenses are unusually low; it is 
capably managed and _ policyholders’ 
dividends are substantial. The funds 
are properly and profitably invested. 
Its annual growth is comparatively 
slow, but is steadily persistent. The 
policies provide for dividends annually 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
In 1913 the company’s actual mortality 
experience was but forty per cent of 
the expected. It writes a limit of $15,- 
000 on one life up to age fifty-five and 
$10,000 over that age. 

Its financial condition on December 
31, 1913, was: admitted assets, $5,953,- 
122 (of which $3,968,816 was in bonds ~ 
and $1,144,042 in loans on its own poli- 
cies); legal reserves, $5,205,708; sur- 
plus, $554,690. The interest earnings in 
1913, calculated on mean investments, 
were 4.4 per cent. 

Income and disbursements in 1913 
were: premiums on new policies, $88,- 
680; premiums on renewed policies, 
$564,768; dividends and _ surrender 
values applied, $187,097; annuity pre- 
miums, $5,991; interest, dividends and 
rents, $58,267; total income, $1,074,338. 
Total disbursements (including $192,- 
473 for death claims, $136,289 surren- 
der values, $142,520 dividends) were 
$540,998. The company wrote $2,347,- 
426 new insurance in 1913 and ended 
the year with $19,378,373 in force. 


NO NEED FOR ALARM 


American policyholders in European 
companies which have been legally ad- 
mitted and are doing a direct business 
—that is, issuing policies thru agents 
or brokers directly to insurants—need 
have no apprehensions respecting the 
security of the contracts they hold. Our 
laws virtually compel such companies 
to be domestic institutions, with capi- 
tal, reserves and surplus maintained 
here independently of their home or- 
ganizations. These funds are in the 
custody of trustees provided for by law 
and the United States branches are 
rigidly supervised by the several state 
insurance departments. Of course, the 
war has affected the value of all se- 
curities constituting the assets of do- 
mestic and foreign companies; but this 
is not material, nor is it expected to be 
of long duration. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


School for Social Workers 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


For study and training in social service; to men 
and women; for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 
23—A desirable preparation for any form of social 
service. SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins 
September 9—For further study and training in 
a selected field. Boston offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for practice work. Send for the 1914 
Bulletin, and the circulars describing advanced 
courses offered—Organizing Charity, Children’s 
Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate 








NEW YORE 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A distinctly vocational school for college graduates, pre- 
paring for the Christian Ministry in any denomination. 

A faculty of nine professors and six instructoss. More 
than one dred im aM theological discipli 
Location, method, curriculum, ideals, epirit are adapted 
to the practical purpose of preparing men to be preachers, 
pastors and missionaries. 

Ninety-seventh year begins September 16, 1914. Write 
for information. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 








AUBURN, N. Y. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 








OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Music and 
Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 47th Year. 
Modern buildings in aten-acre park. Separate house for younger 
girls. Year Book on request. Clara C. Fuller, ncipal, 
Martha J. Naramore, Associate Principal, Ossin- 
ing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 




















PENNSYLVANIA 





Mercersburg Academy 2": 


foremost 
preparatory schools in America, developing in boys those qualities 
that make men of character and action. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and_business. Send_for catalogue, Address 
Box No. 136. Wm. Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





Pittsspurcu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. [Illustrated 
catalogue, 


Cora Heten Cooripce, Acting President. 








THE YEATES SCHOOL 


Sixtieth Year opens September 22, 1914. 


In the “Garden County” of the United States. 

Limited to fifty boys. Thorough preparation for all 
Colleges. Gymnasium, swimming pool, all sports. 

Terms $700 per year. NO EXTRAS. 

For catalogue address 


THE HEADMASTER, Box 524, Lancaster, Pa. 














Few, if any, of our readers do any 
business with a minor class of foreign 
companies, not admitted, but which ac- 
commodate’ owners of exceedingly large 
values by carrying what are known in 
the business as “surplus lines.” These 
insurants are able to take care of them- 
selves and proceed under the doctrine 
of caveat emptor. 

There is also another class of foreign 
companies, legally admittted and main- 
taining United States branches and in- 
dependent American funds. These con- 
fine their activities to reinsuring the 
excess lines of the direct writing com- 
panies. Their services are utilized by 
American and foreign companies alike. 
The latter will, of course, see that the 
security they accept is in every respect 
adequate. 


POSTAL’S NEW POLICIES 


In our article on the Postal Life In- 
surance Company, several weeks ago, 
we said it was reasonable to presume 
that to the extent it could do so, the 
company was taking up the policies of 
the Mutual Reserve, the Economic and 
the Provident Savings Life, the three 
companies reinsured by it. 

We are advised by President Malone 
of the Postal Life that the company is 
not doing so and that it has never 
sought to make such substitutions. He 
continues: 

“From every standpoint there would 
be no advantage in doing this, but a 
distinct disadvantage. For instance, the 
low mortality of the non-agency group 
might thereby be increased, which 
would be a decided unfairness to such 
policyholders. Furthermore, such a 
method of shifting the reinsured busi- 
ness would be an injustice to agents of 
the reinsured company whose contracts 
entitle them to renewal commissions; 
the Postal does not resort to such prac- 
tises to secure ‘new’ business which in 
fact would not be new. Agents of re- 
insured companies will tell you the 
Postal is maintaining the integrity of 
their contracts.” 

The fact is of no great consequence 
and our observation was in no sense a 
criticism. 

Since our original article was writ- 
ten the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment life insurance report has been re- 
ceived, and we are enabled to supply 
the number of new policies issued in 
1913 and the total number in force at 
the end of the year. The number issued 
was 1563; number in force at end of 
year, 23,673. 








The Insurance Club of Barcelona, 
Spain, has invited the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress (which holds its first 
meeting at San Francisco in 1915) to 
hold its 1917 session at Barcelona. 


There is a movement under way to 
amalgamate three accident under- 
writers’ associations—the Detroit Con- 
ference, the American Association of 
Accident Underwriters and the Nation- 
al Mutual Union. A conference on the 
subject will be held at Atlantic City 
September 9-11, perhaps followed by 
the first annual convention of the con- 
solidated bodies. 





ems a 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants and Sunday 
School Directors. Open to men and women. 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. Lib- 
eral Scholarship provisions, including TWO 
SUMMER SESSIONS at CHICAGO UNI- 
VERSITY. ‘Traveling fellowship yielding 
$810. Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





——A Fortune to the Invento 
who reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c* postage. Write us at once. 


R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D. C. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
& man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Le 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 


EE eee: 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

MEE: cdakieneecwsanaenns 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

O08 TR iisksccasvncixaes 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

CEES Wiscs0ncceccteneer 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

GOMES Bec cicccccccecs 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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‘‘Hello, Agin’’ 


Tommy Asks for 
A Square Deal 








E lives in New York’s stuffy tenement 
district, the most congested spot in 
America. 


No trees. no grass, not even a whiff of 
fresh air,—in the only world Tommy 
knows. Ash cans are his background, and 
the rattle and roar of traffic his envi- 
ronment. 


Tommy’s widowed mother is broken with 
worry; his sisters and brothers are as pallid 
and frail as he. The winter struggle has 
sapped their vitality. 


They need to breathe something pure 
and fresh,—a taste of sunshine and outdoor 
freedom,—an outing in the country or at 
the seashore. 


But between Tommy and his needs 
stands poverty, the result of misfortune. 
He must suffer just as if it were all his 
fault. 


TENEMENT TOMMY And that is why Tommy appeals for a 


square deal. Nor does he wish you to 
forget his mother, or his ‘‘pals” and their mothers,—all in the 
same plight. SUGGESTIONS 


This Association every summer sends thousands of “Tene- A _ lawn sociable by 
ment Tommies”, mothers and babies to the country and to your class, Sunday 
" ; . ‘ ° School or Club. 
Sea Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney Island. A dollar bill, 

a five dollar check, or any amount you care to contribute, will A card party at your 


summer hotel or 


help us to answer Tommy’s appeal. camp. 





Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, Treasurer, A subscription among 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. your Srinade. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR., President 
R. FULTON CUTTING, Chairman, Finance Committee 
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The Independent 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Merged with The Independent, June 1, 1914 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1914 


OWNED AND PUBLISHED BY THE INDE- 
PENDENT WEEKLY, INCORPORATED, AT 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, TREASURER 


WILLIAM HAYES 
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The National Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and _ the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 13. 

The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12. 

At Denver, Colorado, on September 
8 and 9, will be held the eighth annual 
conference on taxation, in charge of 
the National Tax Association. 

The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 

World’s Temperance Sunday will be 
observed on November 8 in most of the 
states. In some states it will be Novem- 
ber 1 and in Ohio September 20. 

A tuberculosis census of the churches 
of the country will be taken in Septem- 
ber and October under the direction of 
The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts is scheduled to, remain 
open until October, 1914. 

The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


The Society of American Indians, the 
largest organization of .native Ameri- 
cans in the United States, will hold its 
annual conference at Madison, Wis., 
from October 6 to 11. 

The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, October 12 to 
ie a 

The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States will be held at 
the University of Virginia October 22 
and 28. 

On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition is 
being held at Christiania until October 
15. ° 


A Colonial Exhibition at Samarang, 
Java, will continue to November, 1914. 
It is to “give a comprehensive picture 
of the Dutch Indies in their present 
prosperous condition attained since the 
restoration of Dutch rule in 1814.” 

The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 

The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, November 17-20. 

The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition 
capital of the nation—December 29 to 
January 4. 


The fifth International Congress of 
the American Republics will hold its 
opening session on November 29 at 
Santiago, Chile. It will be in session 
for several weeks, adjourning about 
New Year’s, 1915. 


Between March 4 and April 15, 1915, 
a monster naval parade from Hampton 
Roads to San Francisco via Parama 
will mark the formal opening of the 
Canal. 


The general session of the Woman’s 
Congress of Missions is to be held dur- 
ing the first week in June, 1915, in the 
new Civic Auditorium of San Fran- 
cisco. 


The International Congress on Alco- 
holism will be held in Atlantic City in 
July, 1915. Delegates from forty na- 
tions are expected to attend. 


The biennial convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America will be h«'4 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from July 
6 to 10, 1915. It is expected that 30,000 
wil] attend. 


The Royal Historical Society of Eng- 
land is beginning preparations to cele- 
brate the seven hundredth anniversary 
of the grant of magna charta, on June 
15, 1915. 
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